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NEWSLETTER 


BE BETTER POSTED ON POLITICS, Methodist leaders of so- 
cial and economic relations are telling pastors 
and laymen. Specifically, they are urging annual 
conferences to set aside time for briefings on 


political affairs. 


THE FIRST NEGROES joined Chicago's South Deering Meth- 
odist Church Palm Sunday without threats or vio- 
lence. The church in Trumbull Park, long the scene 
of racial unrest, has its problems. Membership is 
small. Pastor David K. Fison, 35, refuses to ex- 
clude Negroes, has been ordered out of his rented 
parsonage, but says he will stay in the community. 
Presbyterians have commended the Methodist stand. 


SUSPEND ECONOMIC AID to Spain and Colombia, demands 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State ina blast at religious 
discrimination in those two countries. POAU charges 
Colombia has closed 200 Protestant schools since 
1948, destroyed at least 77 churches and killed 77 
Protestants "because of their religion." 


TWO MEDICAL SCHOOLS now have Protestant ministers as 
regular lecturers to help students understand "the 
whole man." And, hundreds of ministers are study- 
ing in mental and general hospitals to be better 
counselors. 


KOINONIA FARM, interracial community in Georgia, will 
set up a branch near Somerville, N.J. Purpose: to 
create an outlet for produce, now boycotted in 
Georgia, and to give members a place to rest up from 
tense pressures. The farm has gained the support of 
23 clergymen in the state, some Methodists, who deny 
grand jury charges that it is a "Communist front." 


PARENT'S RELIGION HAS NO PLACE in determining custody 
of children, the Kansas Supreme Court has ruled. 
(For more church news see page 97.) 
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Under the direction of Albert 
C. Hoover, the Statistical Office 
of the Methodist Church has 
compiled and tabulated mate- 
rial concerning the activities of 
the 120 Conferences and Mis- 
sions in the United States, Ter- 
ritories, and Cuba. This is a 
complete coverage of the Con- 
ference Year ending in 1956, 
and the World Service Year 
ending in May 31, 1956. With 
illustrations, graphs, and 
charts throughout, it is an in- 
valuable reference aid. 
(SD) postpaid, $1.00 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 
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THIS IS 
O MY BEST 


We invite you to share with others 
some of your favorite sermon illustra 
tions.—Eps. 


The Difference 


A few summers ago I visited Crater 
Lake. . . . It was evening as we ap 
proached, and I walked over to the 
edge of the chasm and looked down 
where a thousand feet below lay the 
waters of the lake. I do not know 
when I have been so disappointed in 
anything. The waters of the lake were 
ink black without a trace of color in 
them.... 

We camped on the edge of the 
crater that night, and the next day 
the sun shone from a cloudless sky. ! 
walked over to the edge of the crater. 
I was thoroughly surprised again. 
There, far below me, lay a lake of 
indescribable blue. Maxfield Parrish 
tints were there in real nature. Round 
the edge of the lake was a ring o 
pure emerald. Cliffs lifted themselves 


| hundreds of feet above the lake, 4 
| perfect rainbow of rock. The whole 
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For the smaller church or chapel... 
no other organ offers 
so much at such low cost! 


The 


Baldwin 


Electronic Organ 
Model 45 
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AMPLIFICATION 
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The Baldwin Piano Co., Organ Div., Bldg. W-2 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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O The Model 45 Baldwin Electronic Organ 
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THE BEAUTY 
OF BELLS 
IN A 
PRACTICAL 
PACKAGE 


Your church can project its 
influence to the farthest reaches 
of the community ... at modest 
cost. Schulmerich bell instru- 
ments, the musical equals of 
perfect cast bells, provide these 
and other important advantages: 


A light in weight, easily installed 
A automatically controlled 

A minimum maintenance 

A meet liturgical requirements 

A Sizes and types for all churches 


NEW SOUND FILM Now avail- 
able at denominational bookstores: 
“Mission of the Bells,” 16-mm 
sound & color film narrated by 
Milton Cross. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
E-57 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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CARILLONS 


gigantic crater was a bow! of shifting, 
changing color such as I had never 
seen before or since. . . . All had been 
transformed by the rising of the 
sun.... 

Christ’s grave was full of light. His 
resurrection has transformed every 


| Christian tomb into a glorious place 


filled with the splendor of heaven. 


F. Paut McConkey in The Ebony Jewel 
Box and other sermons (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co.) 


| Amazing! 


The minister and one of the wealth- 
iest members of his congregation 
stood one Sunday morning watching 
people pass by. As they surveyed the 
varied crowd, a ragged and obviously 
drunken beggar stumbled down the 
street. “What a shame of wasted liv- 
ing!” exclaimed the rich man. “Yes,” 
replied the clergyman, “it’s amazing 
that the same God who died for us 
died for him, too. But more amazing 
yet, the savior who had to die for him 


| had to die for us, too.” 


W. Jene Mituer, the Methodist Church, 
Barnsdall, Okla. 


| The Plank’s Width 


Put a plank on the ground and no 


| one of us would have difficulty in 
| walking it. Lift the same plank high 


in the air and most of us would 
shrink from even trying to walk it. 
The plank is just as wide in the air 
as it is on the ground. The differ- 
ence is that when it is in the air we 
think about falling rather than walk- 
ing. And we usually do what we 
think about. 


—Cuarves L. ALLEN, in The Touch of the 
Master’s Hand (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany). 
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On the 
Record 


Protestant-Catholic Rifts 









More tragic than tensions be- 
tween blacks and whites are the 
strains involving Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. Jesuit Father Thurs- 
ton N. Davis, editor of America, says 
that the tension is like “a dark cloud 
looming on our civil and social ho- 
rizons here in the United States.” 

Protestant touchiness may account 
for part of it. Among Protestants, 
church membership is higher than 
ever before. Church building is boom- 
ing. Church influence is greater than 
for some time, due to the religious 
awakening or something that nobody 
has defined or described. Protestant 
mergers and co-operation have in- 
creased Protestant self-consciousness. 

But these are collateral causes; the 
real reasons for the tensions lie else- 
where. Of supreme importance is the 
fact that Protestants, inheriting a pre- 
cious tradition of freedom, have be- 
come increasingly alarmed by threats 
to freedom—political, economic, so- 
cial and religious—across the world. 
American Protestants are particularly 
apprehensive. They resent and oppose 
all efforts of Roman Catholics to 
breach the wall of separation between 
Church and state. 

Catholic hammering at this wall (a 
barrier that never existed in most 
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This is the story of how a modern 
skeptic found a faith that would 
stand up under the most searching 
scrutiny. 

“Otwell has won the right to affirm 
his hard won convictions and he 
understands profoundly just where 
the sticking-points of doubt arise in 
the modern mind. 

“The book is addressed to skeptics, 
but its real efficacy will be with 
that broad mass of: half-believers, 
mis-believers and confused seekers 
who have never really felt the force 
of an intelligent case for Christian- 
ity.” —ALBERT C. OUTLER 


Ground to 
Stand on 


A Christian scholar’s pilgrimage 
from skepticism to faith 
By JOHN H. OTWELL ' 
Pacific School of Religion 


At all bookstores ¢ $4.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 





countries) is not new: leaders of the 
Roman Church have never really 
stood for the separation of religions 
and politics on anything more than 
short-term, opportunistic grounds, Re 
cently, they stepped up the pressure, 

Some of it (efforts to get public 
support for private schools) is um 
questionably economic. Catholic ta 
payers, like others, are hard-pressed, 
No less than 16 bills that would grant 
income-tax exemptions for tuition 
payments to private and_ parochial 
schools are currently pending in Con 
gress. And Cardinal MclIntyre has 
suggested that federal aid to educa 
tion be put on the same basis as the 
G. I. bill of rights, with each ste 


| dent (or his parents) choosing the 


school. This would dump the expense 
of the parochial schools on the public. 

The effort to break down the wall 
of separation has other, and more im- 
portant, causes. One is the undisputed 


fact that Roman Catholicism is losing 


ground in its citadels of power. Only 
in the missionary areas and in the 


| United States is it holding its own. 
| The Catholic community here, with 


its vast resources, appears as the last 
hope in a time of unmistakable, if not 
unprecedented, peril. 

Protestants would do well, how 
ever, to ignore some aspects of the 
“big push.” The current drive for a 
postage stamp commemorating this 
anniversary of the Knights of Colum 
bus is such, with little more than 
nuisance value. More important 1s 
the revival of the quiet campaign for 
an American ambassador to the Vat 
ican. Still more important is the per 
sistent effort to elect men to high 
public office because of their religious 
affiliations. And it is gratifying when 
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A monumental 
contribution to the 
understanding of the 


facts behind the Bible 


Biblical 
Archaeology 


BY PROFESSOR G. ERNEST WRIGHT, founder and editor of The Biblical 
Archaeologist and co-editor of The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. 
Here is the whole magnificent panorama of Biblical history, revealed anew 

in the light of archaeology. Starting with background material on archaeo- 

logy’s relation to Biblical theology, Dr. Wright discusses the patriarchs 

and their origins, takes the reader on the Exodus with Moses, and 
gives archaeological evidence for the stirring events in the days of 
the judges, kings, and prophets. He describes daily life in Bible 
times and provides vivid background for the career of Jesus 
and the beginnings of the Church. More than 200 stun- 
ning illustrations, drawings and maps trace all of 
the-important events of the Old and New 
Testaments. 8%” x 11%”, nearly 300 
pages. $15.00 
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FACULTY 


Outstanding Leaders from the Anglican 
Church, the Baptist Church (India), 
the Church of South India, the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church (Malabar), the 
Church of Scotland, the Congregational 
Church (Australia), the Congregation- 
al Union (England and Wales), the 
Greek Orthodox Church, the Moravian 
Church (Germany), the Methodist 
Church (Australia), the Swiss Re- 
formed Church, the United Church of 
Canada, and Seven United States De- 
nominations. 

“The Church and Its World Mis- 

sion’—Taught by Five Representa- 

tives of the World Council of 

Churches—During Each Term 
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and 
Special Workshops 


Preaching—June 24 to July 26 


Religious Education—July 8 to July 19 


Interdenominational School for Rural 
Leaders—June 24 to July 26 


The 1957 Chicago Ecumenical Insti- 
tute—August 12 to 16 


For Information, Write: 
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Garrett Biblical Institute 
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a man like Justice William J. Brennan 
makes it clear that no obligation to 
his church can match his obliga. 
tion to his country which, as a public 
official, he has vowed to support. 

Important not for itself but for its 
implications is the furor aroused 
when a Chicago television station, re- 
sponding to Roman Catholic pressure, 
refused to show the tremendous Mar- 
tin Luther film. Even Commonweal, 
a Roman Catholic weekly published 
by liberal laymen, criticized the ban- 
ning of the film. The editors con- 
demned Catholic censorship and de- 
clared that Protestants could be 
understood when they regarded the 
Catholic church as a “monolithic 
organization willing, even eager, to 
impose its will by mass pressure.” 

The replies are interesting. “It ap- 
pears,” one priest wrote, “you regret 
the cancellation because it denied an- 
other religion its right to present the 
truth as it sees it. This is an im- 
mediate corollary of the doctrine that 
says, ‘One religion is as good as an- 
other.’ May I remind you that truth 
is not relative. As Catholics we tol- 
erate error. We need not, and must 
not, defend its rights.” 

That is the heart of the whole mat- 
ter. Protestants do not believe that 
one religion is as good as another, 
and many of them _ believe that 
Roman Catholicism is among the 
best, but they cannot admit that it 
has all the truth. Catholics insist that 
the Church saves, and there is no sal- 
vation outside the Church. To Protes- 
tants, this is error. Salvation is by 
grace through faith. 


\ Otte rrau/ 
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should read 


the magazine 


The CHRISTIAN HOME 


Parents of children from birth through 
the teens will appreciate a gift sub- 
scription to THE CHRISTIAN HOME 

. truly America’s finest parents’ 
magazine. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME offers 

sound, practical information and 

guidance in teaching children to 

grow as Christians. And... 

there's a wealth of good, 

wholesome entertainment! 

Each handsome 64-page is- 

sue contains authoritative 

articles, stories, poems, fam- 

ily devotions, and many 

other interesting features. 

All for only $2.00 a year! 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


American Protestantism 
in the Crisis of These Times 


By PAUL HUTCHINSON 
Condensed and reprinted from The New Ordeal of Christianity 


(Association Press) 


In MANY respects the condition 
of American Protestantism and the 
part it is playing in our contempo- 
rary situation reflects what is hap- 
pening to America as a whole. 
Protestantism formed the basis of 
American culture in the days when 
the United States was predomi- 
nantly agricultural. But this situa- 
tion has been changing ever since 
1890, which, as Frederick J. Turner 
pointed out in his historic essay, 
was the year when the frontier of- 
ficially vanished. Since then, the na- 
tion has rapidly become urbanized 
and industrialized. The process is 
speeding up as the farms become 
more mechanized. And it has at 
last begun to penetrate the South. 

Well, urban civilization is not 
Protestant. Our cities have been 
great catch-alls for immigration, 
and most of that has not been Prot- 
estant. Moreover, rural dwellers 
who move to the cities and go into 
our gigantic factories and mills, 
while living in the rabbit warrens 
of our apartment house districts, 
often lose touch with the Church. 
Labor union members are not as 
cut off from the churches by con- 
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viction as is frequently the case in 
Europe—especially in today’s Marx- 
ist Europe—but their church mem- 
bership, if they maintain it, is 
frequently nominal. 

The reverse side of this picture is 
to be seen in the South, which is 
still predominantly Protestant today. 
Protestantism is a mighty and a di- 
rect force there, as the Democratic 
party found out when it nominated 
Al Smith in 1928. But this is in 
large measure because the South 
has received a relatively small pro- 
portion of our immigration and is 
only now beginning to cast off its 
predominantly rural character. 

Note how, as this process goes 
on, the rift between such factory 
workers as are being unionized and 
the Protestant churches in the 
South is widening. There was very 
little contact between the striking 
workers and the churches, for in- 
stance, while the sugar strike of 
1955 was in Louisiana. Southern 
Protestantism, with only a few ex- 
ceptions such as the Conference of 
Southern Churchmen (which is 
widely charged with being what 
Churchill calls crypto-Communist), 
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usually lines up in current labor 
struggles on the side of the present 
wielders of power. 

That is the comfortable course 
for the present. But the outcome of 
the struggle is inevitable. The 
South is going to be industrialized 
and it is going to have organized 
labor exerting as much power here 
20 years from now as it does today 
in the rest of the country. And 
when that day comes Southern 
Protestantism may have reason to 
regret its present course. The 
Roman Catholic Church is more 
farsighted. 

American culture, in this urban- 
ized period into which we have 
moved, is no longer Protestant. It 
has never been, and is not now, 
Roman Catholic. It is not religious 
at all. We still like to employ re- 
ligious symbols, but actually we are 
now living in a secular culture. Sec- 
ularism has taken over in the 
United States. 

The extent to which this secular- 
istic outlook has taken over can be 
seen by the way in which we have 
tossed the lore of religion out of 
the education we provide for our 
children, by the way in which we 
have adopted what_can be called 
“scientism” as our substitute reli- 
gion, believing that ultimate truth 
is to be found with calipers and test 
tubes and even—God save the 
mark!—IQ tests. It can be seen in 
the way in which we have sur- 
rendered to material standards of 
success. One sees it in the tinsel and 
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glitter and sordidness of the com- 
mercialized amusements which 
bulk larger and larger in our lives. 

One factor which, I believe, tends 
to weaken the hold of Protestant- 
ism and to produce an American 
public without vital religious in- 
terests is our inveterate habit of mi- 
gration. We talk about the migra- 
tions of our fathers, which took 
this continent away from the 
Indians. But thanks to Henry 
Ford and his imitators, the Amer- 
ican people are more mobile today 
than ever. Hermann N. Morse, 
who is Protestantism’s leading au- 
thority on such matters, says cen- 
sus figures show that 70 per cent of 
all American families move at least 
once every decade! The implica- 
tion of social rootlessness behind 
such a fact is staggering. It affects 
both our suburban churches and 
our rural churches. 

Of course, there are still farms in 
the country and farmers on them. 
Not everybody has gone to the city; 
it still takes at least one man to run 
a tractor, and electric milking ma- 
chines are not yet self-attaching 
and self-detaching. 

Does Protestantism retain its old 
hold on the farms—on that 43 per 
cent of our population that is still 
in towns of less than 2,500 or in 
the open country? Well, except in 
those rural areas where the farms 
are passing into the hands of im- 
migrants or of the second-genera- 
tion sons and daughters of immi- 
grants, it largely does. But even we 
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city dwellers must be aware of the 
somber note in the speeches and 
articles of our church rural life spe- 
cialists. And as the family-size farm 
finds itself in increasingly unfavor- 
able economic straits, driving its 
children to the cities and speeding 
up the trend toward selling out to 
great holdings which are in reality 
farm industrial corporations, this 
former stout citadel of Protestant 
strength now becomes progressively 
weaker. 

There are, however, certain char- 
acteristics of the religious situation 
in this country which have a long 
history behind them and do not re- 
flect recent changes in our society. 
Most important, perhaps, is the 
whole conception of religious lib- 
erty, with its corollary principle of 
separation of church and _ state 
which has grown up under the 
First Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution and the supporting 
articles written into almost all state 
constitutions. 

Thomas Jefferson and George 
Mason, James Madison and the 
others who wrote our Bill of Rights 
knew what they were doing when 
they put this charter of religious 
freedom in the very first clauses of 
the First Amendment. At that time 
there were established churches in 
certain states (the last state church 
was not disestablished in Massachu- 
setts until 1834) and there had been 
established churches in most of the 
recently emancipated colonies. 
With Europe’s experience in mind, 
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and knowing that numbers of men 
had already been imprisoned on 
this continent and a few even put 
to death for lack of religious con- 
formity, these Founding Fathers of 
the Republic provided that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
The concept that there is to be 
no interlocking of the official func- 
tions of the state with the official 
functions of a church seems to me 
sufficiently clear to provide a rule 
susceptible to legal interpretation 
and undeviating observance. Such 
a rule does not prohibit co-opera- 
tion between church and state, pro- 
vided that each keeps its official 
functioning clear of the other. But 
it does keep the wall of separation, 
of which Jefferson wrote, plainly 
there. And I am convinced, on the 
basis of what is happening to pub- 
lic school systems in some of our 
northern cities where the Roman 
Catholic Church, with its contempt 
for the principle of separation, has 
vast political influence, that if we 
relax for a moment our vigilance 
to maintain this principle in our 
national life, we shall thereby im- 
peril not only the Protestant posi- 
tion but the foundations of the 
American democratic system. 
One fruit of our traditional re- 
ligious liberty has, of course, been 
our denominational system. There 
have been denominational divisions 
in other countries, but nowhere 
else anything like the proliferation 
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we have seen here. Once we re- 
garded this as a tribute to the 
rugged individualism of the Amer- 
ican; today we know it is a scan- 
dal. To be sure, many of the 258 
denominations listed in the census 
are mere splinter bodies of a few 
hundred members, and the over- 
whelming majority of American 
Protestants are to be found in about 
20 churches. But we know that 
even these divisions are too many. 
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They help to perpetuate a needless 
splitting up of the Protestant forces 
—with consequent weakness—at 
the local level, and they make the 
national impact of Protestantism 
far less powerful than it should be. 
The ecumenical spirit is working. 
The federation movement has 
produced, since the turn of the cen- 
tury, almost a thousand city, 
county, and state federations of 
churches, a Federal Council of 
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Churches and other interdenomina- 
tional agencies, and now a Nation- 
al Council of Churches. Although 
these bodies are no more than their 
names imply—councils, in which 
what the politicians would call 
fully sovereign denominations 
agree only to consult on mutual 
problems—nevertheless, in the 
background there is the hope that 
by meeting together and, whenever 
it is possible, working together, 
these denominations may eventual- 
ly reach the point where they will 
be ready to give up some of their 
independent sovereignty and join 
together in full fellowship. 

The other ecumenical path is, of 
course, that to outright union of 
churches. But church union, in the 
organic sense, is a hard goal to 
reach. There have been some 
unions, mostly of divided denomi- 
national families. The most arrest- 
ing has, of course, been the union 
of Methodists, consummated in 
1939. As for other unions, perhaps 
the most important have been 
those of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches (two Congre- 
gational bodies) and of the Evan- 
gelical and United Brethren 
Churches (two Methodist bodies). 
But unions across the line of the 
historic traditions, such as those 
proposed between the Presbyterian 
and the Episcopal churches, and 
between the Congregational-Chris- 
tian and Evangelical and Reformed 
churches, have either failed out- 
right or are encountering very 
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rough going. After a long delay in 
the courts the merger of the Con- 
gregationalists and Evangelical and 
Reformed, into what is called the 
United Church of Christ was con- 
summated in 1956. 

There is an unmistakable revival 
of theological interest and empha- 
sis, but the intellectual impulse and 
content for most of it has come 
from Europe. We have today few 
American theologians of impor- 
tance. Niebuhr and Tillich come 
closest to that rank. Tillich is a 
refugee; and Niebuhr’s thought 
has obvious European sources, 
though modified by American ex- 
perience. 

Something, too, must be said 
about our race problem, intimately 
connected as that is with the future 
of churches in a nation that is be- 
ing forced, by the inexorable de- 
mands of history, to play a role of 
global leadership. We know that 
the race issue gains intensity from 
the collision between'a rising gen- 
eration of younger Negroes who 
have become intolerant of what 
they call the “Uncle Tom” race 
leadership of the past and a great 
number of whites who are resolute 
to resist all suggestions of change— 
and we do not know the answer. 

On Good Friday, 1956, I at- 
tended an interracial service. The 
church was well filled on a hot 
afternoon; the Negro minister who 
preached on the 6th word from the 
cross brought the only meditation 
in that afternoon’s series I remem- 
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ber. The service itself, held under 
the auspices of an integrated mip. 
isterial association, was a landmark 
in that southern town. It made me 
feel good—too good, for I suddenly 
realized that I was sitting sub 
merged in self-righteous approval 
of myself for deigning to be pres 
ent and listen to a true minister of 
Jesus Christ, by chance of birth 
with a darker skin than mine, 
preach a true gospel. And I fear 
that a good many others there felt 
the same pharisaical pride. 

What I have been saying does 
not, of course, affect the fact that 
we have hundreds of churches in 
our American Protestantism which 
are trying in every way they can 
to give moral guidance, hope, a 
sense of fellowship in the service 
of Christ to their members. More- 
over, in these churches there is in- 
disputable evidence that lives are 
being given direction, _ spirits 
sweetened, outlooks enlarged. 


V V HEN we look to the future, 


we can expect most of these 
churches to go on rendering their 
inconspicuous but immeasurably 
important ministry to those who 
come within the radius of their in- 
fluence. But what can we expect of 
American Protestantism in its 
larger aspects during the next 
decade or so? 

First, there will be a strengthen- 
ing of ecumenical interest, much of 
it in terms of aid to churches and 
persons in devastated regions. 
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Here is the general line of ad- 
vance, I believe, by which our mis- 
sionary movement may be refitted 
to the necessities of this day. If, per- 
chance, working not in denomina- 
tional separateness but through the 
National Council and the World 
Council, and in co-operation not 
with just our own government but 
with the United Nations—which 
can hardly be charged with impe- 
rialism—we can find the ways to do 
what needs to be done to succor 
the afflicted in devastated and 
undernourished portions of the 
earth, and to assist them to a life 
filled with hope for tomorrow—if 
we could do this, we could quick- 
ly regain our missionary spirit and 
our ecumenical loyalty would take 
on substance and power. 

Second, I trust that during these 
next 10 or 20 years the movement 
for union of the Protestant 
churches will move ahead. I think 
that for the present, the best re- 
sults are to be hoped for if these 
efforts concentrate largely on re- 
unions with main groups of 
churches. But “the wind bloweth 
where it listeth,” and it may be 
that opportunities for other unions, 
reaching far across. the traditional 
boundaries, will appear. 

Third, during these next few 
decades I hope American Protes- 
tantism will take the lead in put- 
ting the study of religious lore 
back into the American public- 
school system. Note what I say: 
not the study of religion, but the 
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study of religious lore. To attempt 

the first would be further to divide 
our American communities and to 
strike a terrible blow at the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and 
state. But the lore of religion is a 
fundamental element in culture, 
and no student will come out of 
our schools with a fully rounded 
basic education who is ignorant in 
this regard. 

There is nothing, either in law 
or in principle, to keep the public 
schools—and in this I include the 
high schools and state and city uni- 
versities—from teaching the lore of 
religion. 

Fourth, I also have a hope that in 
the years just ahead we may see 
within American Protestantism a 
lay awakening something like that 
which forms such an element of 
promise in postwar Continental 
Protestantism. Here, I believe, is 
about our only chance to re-estab- 
lish friendship with the developing 
labor movement. 

What I have been saying has had 
behind it a hope that it may help 
Christians to see the gravity of the 
position in which the church finds 
itself at this hour. It has not, how- 
ever, been brought forward as a 
cause for discouragement. Com- 
placency, a superficial optimism, 
contentment with the traditional 
and the routine—these are states of 
mind we need to get rid of, but we 
have no reason to lose courage. We 
have a gospel which is the Word 
of Life. 
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Pastor’s Study 


My Father: Karl Barth 


By MARKUS BARTH 


Professor of New Testament, 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Tue EDITOR has asked me to 
write an appreciative characteriza- 
tion of my father—“a warm, hu- 
man biography.” If ever a son had 
reason to feel warm and human 
and appreciative about his father, I 
do. Why should I conceal the fact 
that my father always was and is 
the man whom I can “ask and he 
will show” me (Deut. 32:7), a bib- 
lical father in faith and experience? 

He has always been my _ best 
friend, a close comrade who reflects 
and encourages true attachment 
and true freedom. The great knowl- 
edge which he possesses, the books 
that he is producing, the direction 
he is giving to the thought and lives 
of many—all these ponderous gifts 
he has never used for exerting a for- 
mal authority over his children. He 
could teach us that “mother is al- 
ways right, precisely when it seems 
to you that she is wrong,” but he 
would make such a statement with 
a twinkle of the eye, and he would 
never make it about himself. 

If I have learned anything from 
him in theology, it is this: that we 
all are fellow learners of the free 
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Karl Barth 


grace of God, and that grace gives 
man a ground to live upon as a 
free and happy child. The secret of 
my father’s authority is in the way 
in which he is under the authority 
of Jesus Christ. 

As far as I can judge, exactly the 
same soft and yet irresistible impact 
is felt by those students and friends 
who have become his spiritual 
brothers and sons. Why should they 
be labelled Barthians, if the person 
and the teaching and a genuine un- 
derstanding of Karl Barth lead di- 
rectly away from religious hero- 
worship, political party-thinking, 
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speculative plotting, and toward un- 
conditional reliance upon the free- 
dom of grace, the freedom of theo- 
logical research, and the freedom of 
God’s children? 

But let me tell something of the 
life of the man who is now 70 years 
old, and who is still working with 
furious energy. 

He was born in a manse in Basel, 
Switzerland, a medieval city now 
largely industrialized, a city that 
bears the same relationship to other 
Swiss cities that Boston has to other 
places in the United States. Basel 
is as critical of the citizens as only 
the home country of a prophet can 
afford to be. 

I did not hear it directly from my 
grandmother, but I have it from an 
otherwise reliable source, that the 


new-born baby asked immediately 
for the evening paper of May 10, 
1886. When he was a first-grader, 
living then in Berne where his 
father had become a professor of 
New Testament and ancient church 


“Karli” showed his keen 
knowledge of history by volunteer- 
ing for grammatical analysis the 
sentence, “Wellington and Bliicher 
beat Napoleon at Waterloo.” He 
passed his school years with much 
reading, mainly in history, with 
much displeasure in arithmetic, 
with increasing joy in Mozart’s 
music, with the production of as- 
tonishing dramas, and with the 
classical study that belongs to Eu- 
ropean education. 

As a student of theology, my 


history, 
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father displayed potent leadership 
in every aspect of fraternity life. In 
addition, the positive (that is, con- 
servative) character of my grand- 
father’s teaching upheld my father 
in many a struggle against the 
progressive liberalism of the first 
decade of this century, yet it failed 
to become his ultimate concern. 

He went to the University of 
Berlin where Harnack ruled as ma- 
jestic leader of liberal Christendom. 
My father studied under this out- 
standing historian and later pro- 
duced a book that shocked him. 

At Marburg with Herrmann and 
Natorp, he studied liberal theology 
further. Then he went to Geneva 
to become assistant minister to 
Adolf Keller. There he met, in a 
family belonging to the German- 
speaking congregation, the fervent 
violin student who was to become 
my mother. 

From 1911 to 1921 my father was 
a minister in Safenwil, a little Swiss 
town with 2,000 people and one 
church, a strong capitalistic enter- 
prise and a weak labor movement. 
Father had to preach weekly and 
to preside over countless meetings 
—from the men’s club to courses in 
hygiene for young ladies. Here four 
of the five children in our family 
were born. 

Safenwil meant for my father an 
endless struggle for the message 
that was to be the content of his 
sermons. He searched the books of 
the philosophers. He read the con- 
temporary theological publications. 
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Markus Barth 


As an enthusiastic “religious social- 
ist,” he helped to organize labor. 
He gave speeches and published 
flaming articles in daily papers. But 
above and behind all he worked on 
his sermons. 

There was no sudden conversion 
when and where “it” happened: the 
birth or discovery of what later 
made Karl Barth known to the 
world. There was but the weekly 
bottleneck: Saturday night and a 
Sunday and usually defeat rather 
than victory for the preacher. 

He burned much midnight oil 
in Bible study. Out of this he wrote 
the commentary on Romans, a 
book that, in the name of the 
“totally other God,” seemed to say 
nothing but “no” to almost every 
theology and church work of the 
19th and early 20th centuries. And 
wasn’t there reason for the “no” in 
the support that most university 
scholars and church leaders whom 
he respected too readily hailed and 
supported World War I? 

“Romans” was read in Switzer- 
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land but it was picked up readily 
and reprinted again and again jp 
post-war Germany. A positive mes 
sage was heard from that book: the 
assertion that God is God of his 
own right, that his eternal word 
makes itself heard even now. The 
present collapse of idols and securi- 
ties may be God’s way of usher- 
ing in the kingdom of faith which 
is not of this world. 

My father was later appointed to 
university chairs at Gottingen and 
Minster and Bonn. The strong 
bond between Karl Barth and Ger- 
many was sealed. Many of his 
closest friends and certainly all of 
his most enraged enemies are Ger- 
mans. He has endeavored to un- 
derstand, love, and enrich no nation 
so much as the German. And no- 
where was he better understood, 
and also worse misinterpreted, than 
in Germany. 

For him there was no more bitter 
disappointment than the turning to 
Hitler among some of his early 
friends, or the turning to a new 
form of liberalism, or to strong- 
holds that resemble the fleshpots of 
Rome. And for him there was no 
greater joy than when he could 
tell, after a theological conference, 
a synodal meeting, or a discussion, 
that the so-called “dangers” of his 
allegedly Calvinistic and democratic 
theology had been overcome by 
some beginning of a clear and cour- 
ageous confession of Christ and to 
the grace of God. 

Germany has given him both: 
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honors, titles, calls, responsive audi- 
ences, independent fellow-workers 
—and dismissal from his chair be- 
cause of his disobedience of Nazi 
laws, slandering because of rational- 
ism and democratism, suspicion be- 
cause of alleged “red” or “pink” 
allures. Often the same people who 
had lifted him on their shield yes- 
terday would dump him into the 
mud today. 

He was untiring in his attack 
upon lazy bourgeois Christianity, 
on the pride of church politicians 
and possessive denominationalists 
(whether Lutheran or Neo-Calvin- 
ists), fundamental liberal and Ro- 
man beliefs, and finally upon the 
nihilistic ideology and practice of 
the Hitler state. He was usually a 
lone wolf. 

If there was a decisive develop- 
ment in his thinking between 1921 
and 1935—a change from the “old” 
to the “new” Barth, as some have 
siid—it came in the recognition 
that God, ultimately, says “yes” to 
his creature. 

Father saw a demonstration of 
the overwhelmingly positive con- 
tent of the Gospel. In writing his 
Dogmatics, in describing the “lib- 
eral” theologians and thinkers of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, in re- 
evaluating Anselm’s theological 
method and the 17th century’s or- 
thodox controversies, in speaking 
loud against the dreadful danger of 
Hitlerism, he made it more and 
more apparent that the union of 
God and man in Jesus Christ means 
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the over-coming and frustration of 
man’s revolt, and the revelation and 
inauguration of true humanity. 

At the same time that his method 
and message were concentrating 
upon God’s deed in Jesus Christ, 
the scope of his teaching and ac- 
tivity widened. Music and politics, 
the concerns of individual students, 
the ecumenical movement, travels 
in the central European countries 
and, more than anything else, his 
church dogmatics, filled his days. 
Yet at the same time he learned to 
ride horse-back. 

Following his dismissal by Hitler, 
Basel gave him a chair which he 
still holds today after a special rul- 
ing has waived his retirement. 
Daily lectures and seminars, wide 
reading, correspondence, as well as 
occasional sermons in the Basel pen- 
itentiary, keep him from accepting 
even most urgent speaking engage- 
ments at home and abroad. Mozart’s 
music fills his home and heart 
daily. Despite all pressure he is joy- 
fully at work. 

On his 70th birthday he was re- 
quired to step into the limelight, 
but his heart is with the work he 
is doing, rather than with any hon- 
ors that come from success. He has 
called for thorough restudy of po- 
litical decisions. He swims against 
the stream of the Western reaction 
against Russia. 

He has never felt apologetic about 
believing in God and being a the- 
ologian. God is God, and Christ is 
risen. Free grace is powerful over 
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all mankind—this was and is his While a volunteer soldier in gq 
message. Trust in the full and free Swiss auxiliary unit during World 
grace of God keeps him from com- War II, my father learned in a new 
promises and makes him active. way to see, admire, and address the 

Large sections of his books are people who are seldom met ig 
still waiting for public discussion, church. Once one of his comrades 
and America, more than other asked him, “Karli, what can yoy 
countries, has still to recover from do in order not to be mixed up 
the fantastic picture of the ortho- with that famous professor of the 
dox, whimsical, authoritarian, mis- ology, Karl Barth?” His reply was, 
anthrop Karl Barth which was “Well, sometimes I can do little to 
spread around so long. prevent it.” 


YOU AND YOUR SUCCESSOR 
H OW DO WE treat those who precede and those who 


follow us in our churches? Here are a few suggestions: 

When a predecessor returns, join his best friends in 
welcoming him. Offer him the pulpit, if it does not inter- 
fere with over-all plans. 

If he returns for a wedding or funeral or a speaking 
occasion, assist him if you are asked. 

Bring him back for any great occasion, especially if 
he had part in its development. 

Make drastic changes slowly, for they imply criticism 
of the predecessor. 

Leave for your successor in office reliable records. 

alf you know him well, or know good things about 
him, share such knowledge with the church. 

Return to the field only on rare occasions. Ordinarily, 
do not return for weddings or funerals. When you do, 
be sure to make an explanation to your successor. 

Take no hand whatever in the leadership of the 
church of which he is in charge. 

Speak little of the difficulties of the parish; they in- 
volve your own weaknesses and prejudices. The suc- 
cessor, with a fresh viewpoint, may never find some of 


them. 
—James E. BELL, the Methodist Church, Ponca, Nebr. 
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By SANTE UBERTO BARBIERI 
Resident bishop, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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Many readers may be surprised to 
hear me say that today’s greatest mission- 
ary opportunity is found in Latin America. 
Contrary to beliefs of many, the continent 
is not already Christian. It needs a signifi- 
cant missionary effort, as does Africa and 
Asia, or the islands of the Pacific. 
Mistaken ideas about Latin America 
stem from a century-old error concerning 
the whole program of missionary strategy. 
If the interest in missions on our behalf 
had been more intensive, the results would 
have been extraordinary, because a slight 
interest has produced remarkable results. 
With less than one third the population 
of China, and with few Protestant mission- 
aries until the second half of the 19th Cen- 
tury, the Protestant converts are almost as 
many as those in China. And there is no 
fitting comparison between the missionary 
staff and material resources sent to China 
and Latin America. I am not saying that 
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there should have been less effort 
in China, but I wish that more at- 
tention had been given to Latin 
America. 

If missions boards in the United 
States could see the tremendous op- 
portunities that still exist while 
many doors are being shut in some 
other parts of the world, the report 
would be different. 

True enough, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has been working in 
Latin America for more than four 
centuries, and that church is the 
strongest Christian body on our 
continent. Moreover, for more than 
three centuries that church was the 
only church admitted and, in some 
countries, Protestant churches were 
not permitted to evangelize until 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Even so, among its almost 160 
millions, Latin America has more 
than 100 million people outside any 
Christian church. If the Roman 
Catholic Church were to care for 
those unchurched people at the rate 
of one priest to every 2,000, then 
50,000 more priests would be re- 
quired. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, 
the number of candidates for the 
ministry has been declining. It is 
doubtful that Latin America would 
ever provide enough. Awake to this 
fact, the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States is sending to 
Latin America one of every three 
missionaries recruited, and _ the 
Protestant churches are sending 
only one of every four. 
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The population growth is rapid 
here in Latin America, so rapid 
that if the rate is unchanged when 
the United States counts 250 mil- 
lion, Latin America will have twice 
as many. The birth rate is in 
creasing in most of our countries, 
Every year millions are entering 
through migration from almost 
everywhere. 

In Argentina, more than a mil- 
lion people have come in since the 
second world war. Every boat 
brings hundreds of newcomers, 
Brazil, which is larger in area than 
the United States, can care for and 
shelter 1,000 million people; and 
Argentina, with one third of Bra- 
zil’s size, can hold 150 million. 
Both together now have hardly 
over 70 million. 

To meet the moral and spiritual 
needs of this growing population 
the churches must provide the nec- 
essary resources and tools. If the 
churches cannot or will not perform 
their duty, other forces, foreign to 
the Christian tradition, will come 
in. That would be a great tragedy. 

Even for the good of the same 
Roman Catholic Church, a larger 
and stronger Protestant community 
is needed. We must reckon with the 
fact that this church is the direct 
contribution of the Spanish Cath- 
olic tradition, which did not come 
under the influence of the Protes 
tant Reformation. As might be ex- 
pected, much of the Roman Cathol- 
icism found in Latin America is of 


the kind that existed in Europe be- 
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fore that Reformation. It knows 
nothing of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. 

Moreover, a stronger Protestant- 
ism would require Catholicism to 
show a more liberal spirit toward us 
sister churches. A great deal of in- 
tolerance is still around, due to the 
fact that Catholicism was for too 
long a period the only church oper- 
ating in Latin America. It is really 
an incongruity that, at this stage of 
human history, and after so much 
preaching about freedom and the 
dignity of each human being, there 
should still be religious persecution 
like that -in Colombia, where 
churches have been burned and 
people killed on account of being 
Protestants. 


Tue Roman Catholic Church 
has stressed ritualism. Worship has 
centered more around the Virgin 
Mary than around Jesus, so much 
so that Latin America is often 
called “the land of Mary.” Sanctu- 
aries dedicated to her under differ- 


ent titles are to be found in many 
places. 


In Latin America we have the 
Evangelical witness that puts Christ 
at the center and his sacrifice on 
the cross as the only valid means 
for human salvation. Of course, we 
recognize the place of Mary in the 
human life of Jesus, but she cannot 
take the place of the One who is 
truly the Savior and Master of our 
life here and hereafter. 
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Clearly, the Protestant emphasis 
should always center in Christ as 
the only Gospel that can rescue men 
and women from darkness and for 
eternal life. 

We must recognize that there are 
large sections of Latin America 
where agnosticism, exaggerated lib- 
eralism, atheistic rationalism and 
materialistic philosophies dominate 
the minds and lives of people. 
Especially the young people, both 
in university and labor centers, are 
attracted by them. 

And we must add the influence 
of economic and political move- 
ments that are openly totalitarian 
and militaristic; they are bringing 
confusion, misery, distress, and 
doubts, into the general life of the 
nations. 

We must do everything in our 
power to maintain unspotted the 
ideals that have brought political 
freedom to our countries, and that 
are included in the word “democ- 
racy.” Our Gospel obliges us to be 
always ready to stand for human 
dignity and to believe that “a man’s 
life does not consist in the abund- 
ance of his possessions” and that 
“life is more than food, and the 
body more than clothing.” 

In Latin America we still have 
much illiteracy. In most countries 
it is still above 50 per cent, and in 
some it reaches 90 per cent. Until 
this problem is solved it will be 
impossible to attain a higher level 
in most fields of life. 

Wherever the Protestant churches 
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have gone they have opened 
schools, but they have not been able 
to care for all the children in need 
of schooling. Every year thousands 
of children have to be dismissed be- 
cause of lack of personnel and 
equipment. 

Most pupils in these Protestant 
schools are of Catholic extraction. 
In many instances, government of- 
ficials request Protestants to open 
schools, especially on behalf of peo- 
ple in isolated regions. Here is a 
tremendous opportunity to expose 
the growing mind and 
children to the creatve influence of 
Christian education. 

The social conditions in Latin 
America are appalling. It is stated 
by some authorities that about 80 
the people live on a 
level that makes them underprivi- 
leged. The needs in some places are 
like those to be found in most needy 
sections of the world—and this de- 
spite the enormous natural re- 
sources that are present on our con- 
tinent. 

Among the needy are the 15 mil- 
lion pure Indians still living as 
“beasts of burden”; really they are 
“foreigners” in their own land. 
They have to be integrated into 
the common human stock as real 
citizens of their own countries. 

The Roman Catholic emphasis 
on ritualism and tradition has left 
out the ethical teachings of the Gos- 
pel. In Latin America we have to 
create a background in which the 
best of the Puritan ideal may find 
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souls of 


per cent of 


its place, so that the Gospel may ex- 
ert its influence in the market-place, 
the street, the home, the office, the 
factory and in all the intimate rela- 
tions between persons. 

I have borne down heavily on 
the difficulties of the missionary 
task, but these very difficulties con- 
stitute our challenge. We have 
many allies both outside and inside 
the official circles. 

Of course, wherever we go, we 
shall have to face the steady oppo- 
sition of the Roman _ Catholic 


Church, but, on the other hand, we 
shall have always a hearty welcome 


by those who have witnessed the 
action of our faithful ministers and 
lay people. Our Master never said 
that our task would be easy, or that 
it would not cost us a great deal 
of sacrifice, dedication, and courage 
as we make our witness. 

The job of spreading the Good 
News is not an easy one, but it is 
always a glorious one, because it 
is a working with God, and for 
the establishment of his Kingdom 
on earth. 

Many people have called Latin 
America the future’s land of oppor- 
tunity. That is not only wishful 
thinking; it is reality. The Lord is 
calling us to participate in the cre- 
ation of a proper setting for this 
land of the future, so that those who 
will live in it, will not act like the 
Israelites or forget the One who 
had taken them out of the land 
of their bondage to a land of new 
promise. 
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Pastor's Study 


Should the Drinker Be 
Allowed to Join the Church? 


Who Can Judge? 


By Cuartes M. Crowe 


Wilmette Parish Church, 


Wilmette, Ill. 


My ANSWER is, “Yes.” 

The minister hardly has a right 
to assume~ 
judging as to who may join the 
church and who may not. The 
questions in the Discipline required 
for church membership are surely 
suficient. They are purposely broad 
and leave plenty of room for indi- 
vidual interpretation and variation 
in personal habits. 

We need to remember that the 
Church is not a collection of saints. 
It is a fellowship of human beings 
who are seeking together to follow 
Christ and serve his Kingdom. It 
would be equally pertinent to deny 
membership to those who use 
swear words, who work on Sun- 
day, or who do any one of a num- 
ber of other things forbidden in 
the Bible. 

This is in no way to be inter- 
preted as meaning that I condone 
drinking among church people. I 
am strongly opposed to drinking, 
social or otherwise, and feel that 
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the responsibility of 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Can a person drink and still be 
a Christian? Opinions on this 
subject vary widely. In the April 
issue of TocreTHER (Midmonth 
Powwow’), two writers disagree. 
One says the church is making 
hypocrites by its unyielding atti- 
tude; the other writer is con- 
vinced that social drinking is the 
first step toward alcoholism, 

There is no question about the 
official attitude of The Methodist 
Church toward drinking 
Pars. 95, 207, 969, 2020, 
2022, 1956 Discipline) 

Here, four maunisters 
across the United States 
their views on this 
question. Do you 
them?—Eds. 


( see 


and 


from 
give 
important 
agree with 


the liquor traffic is one of our great- 
est evils. 

My people know my position. I 
pre: ach on the subject regularly and 


without apology, stressing always 
total abstinence as the only desir- 
able Christian attitude. 

Yet it is at this very point that 
far too many preachers are too 
timid. It might be fairly easy to 
withhold membership to a known 
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drinker, especially if there were a 
church ruling on the subject. But 
to stand in the pulpit and preach 
effectively on total abstinence when 
there are many known social 
drinkers in the congregation, 
among whom are some of the 
church leaders, is quite another 
thing. And many of our Methodist 
preachers are unwilling to do so at 
the risk of offending their people. 

The question has often been 
raised with me as to whether such 
a temperance witness and such an 
educational program ever have a 
good effect. The answer is that they 
do when they are offered in a 
brotherly and intelligent way. To 
my certain knowledge many people 
have changed their habits on liquor 
because of the temperance program 
of our church. 

I can see that there might be an 
occasional exception to the position 
I have taken. For instance, I ad- 
vised a fellow preacher against re- 
ceiving into the church a new fam- 
ily whose husband and father was 
head of a bréwery. In such cases 
the cloak of the church might be 
used to seek respectability for an 
occupation that has vicious results 
contrary to what the church stands 
for. In such cases I would with- 
hold membership, but such cases 
are few and far between. 

Our witness to the 
temperance should be strong and 
clear. But there is no reason why 
we should not use our good sense 
as well. 
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Society of Saints? 


By Russett E. Cray 
First Methodist Church, 
W hittier, Calif. 


le WE REFUSE membership in 
the Church to those who use alco- 
holic beverages, should not we 
also apply this standard to all 
other social sins, such as gambling, 
racial segregation, the reliance up- 
on physical force, and economic in- 
justice? And what shall we do 
about the sins of the spirit, which 
are less obvious, such as pride, 
prejudice, and selfishness? Further- 
more, who is good and _ wise 
enough to be the judge? 

I believe that we should receive 
people into the Church who, as far 
as we know, have surrendered 
their lives to God in Christ and 
have committed themselves to the 
finding and doing of God’s will. 
Obviously, not all who have done 
this will have the same understand- 
ing of what it means, but they will 
have an increasing understanding 
of what it means to be Christlike. 

We should preach abstinence 
with all our ingenuity and power. 
We should teach it to children and 
youth. We should stress the dan- 
gers of social drinking as well as 
other social sins. We should seek 
to give people such a_ vision of 
Christ that they would not want to 
drink. Our church should be a re- 
demptive fellowship of those who 
are becoming more Christlike. 
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In climbing Mount Ranier one 
comes to the top of the first snow 
field only to see another one. After 
he climbs the second one he is able 
to see still another one, and from 
this point he has a clear view of the 
mountain peak. So it is in the 
Christian life; as we grow, new in- 
sights come to us as to what it 
means to follow Jesus. When we 
commit ourselves to God’s will and 
begin living by it, we become con- 
scious again and again of other 
areas of life which must be sur- 
rendered to God. 


Conversion Is Continuous 


By James R. Uniincer 
Wesley Methodist Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


lr IT IS a question of winking 
at drinking in order to swell the 
church rolls with a certain class of 
smart, sophisticated people who are 


economically promising, let the 
minister beware. 

On the other hand, the minister 
may be sincerely committed to the 
vows he takes to do all he can to 
win people to Christ. Why should 
cocktails be introduced as a special 
form of discrimination? People 
who drink for social reasons, for 
business advantage, or out of per- 
sonal frustration and weakness 
need help from God just as much 
as people who have temper, avarice, 
selfishness, meanness, or 
hess to conquer. 


nervous- 
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To say, “You use alcohol; there- 
fore you cannot come in!” negates 
the opportunity the church and the 
minister have to help such people 
at the heart of their problem. 

There are some perfectly fine 
people who have cleaned up their 
drinking habits and radically re- 
versed their way of living after they 
encountered the power of God to 
help them. Some took months and 
years of contact with the body of 
Christ before victory came to them. 

Modern mores are another phase 
of the complex problem. Let the 
minister sit down with 50 young 
people and discuss frankly their at- 
titudes toward drinking. The wide 
variety of home practices will 
quickly come to the surface. On a 
recent Sunday evening a youth fel- 
lowship produced this inventory: 

“Our family comes from the old 
country where wines are a part of 
the meal.” 

“Jewish people drink ceremonial 
wine in the synagogue and at home 
festivals, but practically never be- 
came alcoholics.” 

“We don’t know what the 
church means by abstinence when 
radio and television, newspapers 
and magazines make drinking 
seem so natural.” 

“Why do Methodists talk about 
this when perfectly respectable 
Protestant churches around us say 
nothing?” 

After raising these honest ques- 
tions, the group decided it was 
wrong to drink, and that a Chris- 
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tian should have far better things 
to do. 

People are not converted by 
shutting them outside the church 
until they become saintly. 


An Arbitrary Barrier 


By Kennetu G. Rocers 
First Methodist Church, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Ture is no doubt in my mind 
that the drinking of alcoholic bev- 
erages is a major social evil of our 
day. It is also a serious health prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, I do not feel that 
the minister ought to refuse mem- 
bership in the Church to those who 
use alcoholic beverages. I have four 
reasons. 

1. Such action does not coincide 
with the methods and purposes of 
the church. It is coercive rather 
than voluntary. It sets up an arbi- 
trary barrier at the door of the 
church and says to the prospective 
member, “You cannot join unless 
you can clear this hurdle.” 

If it is permissible to erect this 
barrier, then why not also test the 
applicant on other social attitudes? 
We do not approve drug addiction, 
trashy books, immorality in movies, 
or indecency at dances. Instead of 
making these tests for fitness, we 
try to develop an individual con- 
science in the matter of all moral 
evils. 

2. Refusal of membership cannot 
be enforced without General Con- 
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ference action, and I do not believe 
it would be passed in the foresee. 
able future. The present ruling of 
the church asks ministers to nomi- 
nate official board members with 
special attention to their abstinence 
from alcoholic beverages (Par. 207, 
1956 Discipline). An attempt to se- 
cure legislation at the 1956 General 
Conference prohibiting drinkers 
from serving on the official board 
failed to pass (Daily Christian Ad- 
vocate, 1956 General Conference, 
page 637). Therefore, I do not be- 
lieve this plan would receive sup- 
port. 

3. This proposal, if enforced, 
would produce undesirable results. 
It would not appreciably reduce 
drinking. Drinking cannot be elim- 
inated by church legislation. Many 
persons would resent such action 
and transfer their membership to 
another church. 

Of course, some would consider 
this a proper purging of the church, 
but I can think of numerous other 
evils also harmful to _ society 
which might be singled out for 
special notice. While social issues 
are closely related to religion, we 
must remember that religion itself 
is primary. 

4. There is a more effective way 
of meeting the problem. The edu- 
cational program which teaches 
facts about the use and abuse of 
alcohol must be expanded and in- 
tensified. Personal commitment to 
abstinence is still the most effective 
method to reduce drinking. 
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Pastoral Care 


There are hazards in 
helping with child adoptions without 
benefit of community agencies. 


The Minister’s 
Role in Adoption 


By ELIZABETH McKINNEY CHMIEL 
Formerly child welfare worker, Arizona State Department of Public Welfare 


Harpty a minister, who has 
served any length of time, has not 
been approached by at least one 
childless couple sincerely wanting 


to become parents. And, on the 
other hand, there are relatives, most 
often unwed mothers, who seek the 
pastor’s help in placing children 
for whom they themselves cannot 
provide homes. 

Sometimes, though admittedly 
seldom, the two appeals come close 
together, as happened in the case 
of one minister I am calling Mr. D. 

A sincere, warm-hearted man, the 
father of two daughters and a son, 
he was happily aware of the joys 
children can add to a home. Thus 
when Mr. and Mrs. U., married 
some ten years, came to talk about 
their hope of being parents by adop- 
tion, Mr. D. was full of sympathy. 
He was able to make no sugges- 
tions at the moment, but he assured 
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them that he would keep their 
problem in mind and help in any 
way he could. 

Not long after his interview with 
the U’s, sixteen-year-old Jane C. and 
her parents came to Mr. D’s study. 
Jane, in high school, was an excel- 
lent student and socially very pop- 
ular. Mr. and Mrs. C. seemed to 
be unusually capable parents, well 
respected in the community. 

As Jane talked, her voice often 
choked with emotion, the minister 
gave no sign of his feelings, but he 
was surprised to learn that within 
a few months Jane was expecting a 
child. 

The girl, her parents, and the 
minister all recognized that mar- 
riage was not the answer. The al- 
leged father of the child was only 
seventeen. Both young people 
wanted to go to college. While fond 
of each other, they realized that 
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neither was mature enough to as- 
sume marital responsibilities, and 
each would probably find a more 
suitable mate later on. 

All were agreed that adoption 
would be in the best interest of the 
child, parents and grandparents. 

Mr. D. felt sure that he would be 
able to work out plans for the 
placement of the expected child. 
Though he said nothing, Mr. D. 
was thinking of the U’s. His was a 
large congregation, and he hopeful- 
ly believed he could keep the child’s 
origin secret. 

Arrangements were made for 
Jane to go out of town to have her 
baby. Later Mr. D. arranged for 
Mr. and Mrs. U. to go out of town 
to get the infant. While Mr. D. be- 
lieved he had taken every precau- 
tion, later developments proved 
that his well-intentioned plans had 
gone afoul. 

Unhappily people gossip and 
figure out. The baby looked un- 
mistakably like Jane. Knowing his 
age and sex, Jane’s parents, as well 
as Jane herself, soon realized that 
the child was in the home of the 
U’s. While the U’s were a nice 
couple, the C’s had misgivings 
about them as parents for their 
grandchild. Some of this came 
back to Mr. D. Tongues wagged in 
many directions. 

It was not long before Jane 
seemed identified as the mother of 
the U’s baby. Her good name was 
under shadow. Soon the U’s began 
to be uncertain and insecure. They 
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seriously questioned the wisdem of 
their staying in the community, 
Fortunately, the child had won 
their hearts so completely that the 
thought of giving him up never 
entered their minds. 

In their distress they consulted 
Mr. D. Finally, recognizing the 
tragic mistake he had made, Mr, 
D. conceded that all concerned 
would be better off if Mr. U. found 
employment in another community, 
several states away. It was agreed 
that the family’s new whereabouts 
would be kept in the strictest con- 
fidence by a very limited number 
of persons to whom the knowledge 
was absolutely necessary. 

When Mr. D. saw the sorry out- 
come of his plans, started with such 
high hopes, he resolved there must 
be a better way and he would find 
it. Sadder but wiser, the minister 
realized what his function was not! 


Marx. D. found that there were 
several child-placing agencies in his 
community. He also learned that 
throughout the country, in com- 
munities large or small, offices of 
state welfare departments, usually 
located in county-seat towns, are 
equipped to work with hopeful 
couples wanting to adopt children 
and persons needing assistance in 
placing children for adoption. 

In talking with social workers 
Mr. D. discovered that the rights of 
three parties must be considered 
and protected in any good adoption. 
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Of course, the best interests of the 
child get first consideration. He 
cannot speak for himself and is 
wholly dependent upon the wis- 
dom of the adults who are inter- 
ested in him. 

He needs parents who have a 
sound and happy marriage, who 
want him for himself rather than 
to satisfy neurotic drives or attempt 
to avoid a threatened divorce. He 
needs a father and mother who can 
give him sympathy and understand- 
ing as well as kindly firmness and 
wise guidance in developing his 
best potential interests. 

Of almost equal importance are 
the rights of the natural parents. 
Giving up a baby is a lifetime deci- 
sion which should not be made in 
haste nor in the emotionally dis- 
turbed- period immediately follow- 
ing delivery. It should be made 
with careful counseling and a con- 
scious weighing of values by the 
mother, or legal guardian. 

Legislation to protect the rights 
of the child and the natural parents 
differ in various states and even in 
different courts within the same 
state. Mr. D. soon found that while 
his difficulties had been in the 
realm of human relations, the legal 
angles of adoption are so compli- 
cated that it was a miracle he had 
not become involved in court. 

Adoptive parents, the third party, 
need protection too. Mr. D. dis- 
covered, as he talked with social 
workers, of case after case where 
people had adopted a baby through 
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a lawyer, doctor or minister; and 
later the natural parents had 
tracked down the adoptive parents. 
In some instances they had snatched 
the baby back. In others they had 
blackmailed the foster parents into 
paying large sums of money if they 
wanted to keep the child. 

While many adoptive couples are 
willing to accept handicapped chil- 
dren, recognizing that such chil- 
dren need homes and often are 
wanted by few, the prospective par- 
ents need to know the doctor’s 
prognosis and the exact nature of 
the problems they will face. 

In his placement Mr. D. had 
never thought of the importance of 
a birth certificate. Now ' it was 
pointed out to him that a child 
needs one for school entrance, em- 
ployment, foreign travel and many 
other important matters. 

Moreover, should anything hap- 
pen to the adoptive parents a birth 
certificate would be necessary to 
prove the child eligible for social 
security, insurance benefits, inheri- 
tance, and so on. Corrected birth 
certificates can be obtained when a 
legal adoption is final, but to get 
these, the information on the orig- 
inal certificate must be known. For 
many reasons it is best if the adop- 
tive parents are not acquainted with 
the identifying data on the original 
registration. 

The agency can serve as the wall 
between the natural parents and the 
adoptive parents. They can know 
the original birth information and 
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process the application for the cor- 
rected certificate so that all matters 
are held in confidence. 

Through interviews with a va- 
riety of social workers Mr. D. 
gained increasing insight into his 
role in adoption. The social worker 
is in a better position to evaluate 
which homes would be suitable for 
which children than a private indi- 
vidual not specially trained. 

Because they deal with many 
cases, the agency has a large pool 
from which to choose and can thus 
better match children and parents 
from the point of view of physical, 
mental and emotional characteris- 
tics. Also they have legal and medi- 
cal assistance available. 

In spite of the many areas in 
adoption from which Mr. D. now 
knew he must steer clear, there 
were some vital parts of the process 
which he saw that, as a minister, he 
could act better than anyone else. 
As he thought back on the case of 
Mr. and Mrs. U, he realized that 
the first step might have been for 
them to visit a medical specialist, 
for doctors are learning new and 
better techniques for increasing fer- 
tility and bringing about successful 
pregnancies. If physical factors pre- 
clude having natural-born children, 
it is important that the couple ac- 
cept this realistically and without 
oppressive feelings of guilt or re- 
sentment. 

In preparing the U’s for going to 
an agency Mr. D. would explain 
the need for the many questions 
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they would be asked and the thor. 
ough investigation of their home 
and references which would be 
made. He would point out that the 
primary function of a child-placing 
agency is to find homes for chil- 
dren rather than children for 
homes. He would want the U’s to 
know, too, how many more would- 
be parents apply than there are 
children available. Most agencies 
find that they average about one 
placement to about ten couples who 
apply. The average waiting period 
for couples with whom a child is 
placed is about two years. Of course 
Mr. D. would make arrangements 
for the U’s to go to the agency with 
a comfortable introduction. And a 
minister can do much to help 
couples accept the hard realities 
without undue discouragement. 
The would-be parents need to de- 
velop a willingness to accept what 
may happen without its hurting the 
soundness of their marriage. 
With Jane, too, Mr. D. would 
first see that she was receiving ade- 
quate medical care. In most com- 
munities we know the public health 
department can assist in providing 
prenatal care if the expectant 
mother cannot obtain service from 
a private doctor. With the unwed 
mother, too, the facing of feelings 
of guilt would be the next problem. 
Such girls as Jane need to con- 
front the facts realistically and 
learn lessons for the future. They 
must turn their stumbling blocks 
into steppingstones. And the min- 
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ister’s importance becomes obvious. 

In referring the unwed mother to 
a Florence Crittenton Home, or a 
similar institution, Mr. D. realized 
that there was much he could do to 
make her referral as easy and un- 
disturbing as possible. Usually it is 
best if she goes out of town. He 
could assure Jane of confidentiality, 
and that her child would be placed 
in a suitable home. He could ex- 
plain that her baby would be placed 
in a home carefully screened and 
selected for its appropriateness to 
her child. The religion of the 
mother is usually considered the 
child’s religion, so that a Protestant 
child goes to a Protestant home. 

Though Jane should face the fact 
that it would have been better if 
the child could be born under cir- 
cumstances more socially accept- 
able, she should also be helped to 
see that a child placed in adoption 
is a truly wonderful gift, one that 
she alone can make. The adoptive 
family will probably never know 
to whom their thanks are due, yet 
will be eternally grateful to her. 

While it might seem to be shirk- 
ing his duty, Mr. D. discovered that 
a well-made referral was really en- 
larging his effectiveness. By helping 
people in trouble to know the func- 
tion of the agency, by making the 
transfer comfortable and by de- 
veloping attitudes that would 
hasten a good solution, Mr. D. 
would truly play his unique role in 
the drama of raising lives to a 
richer, happier level. 
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FILMS 


FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


THE BROKEN MASK (16mm, 
color and b&w, sound film, 30 
minutes). The film deals with racial 
integration in Protestant churches and 
the elimination of discrimination 
against Negro followers of Christ in 
church activities. 

The story shows how a white boy 
learns to overcome his prejudice when 
he lives inter-racially at a summer 
youth camp, and brings home a new 
friend to his local church and home 
community. Produced by the Board 
of Missions and Woman’s Division, 
in co-operation. with the National 
Council of Churches, for use in con- 
nection with the interdenominational 
mission study theme to be followed in 
1957-58. 

Available from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House; rental, $12 color; $8 
black and white. 


The 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Charles Wesley this year makes 
the film on JOHN WESLEY espe- 
cially pertinent this year. The film 
contains a section on Charles Wesley 
and one of his first hymns, as well as 
references to his great interest in the 
prisoners and poverty-stricken people 
of his day. JOHN WESLEY is now 
available from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House in black and white 
(rental: $20), as well as in color. 
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Church Administration 


Help for That Business Meeting 


By ELSIE CARSON STEPHENSON 


Vice-president, National Association of Parliamentarians 


Have YOU ever presided at a 
board session, committee meeting, 
or conference, and found yourself 
annoyed by the slow pace at which 
business moved? Have you wished 
to participate in discussion, and be- 
come confused as to how to pro- 
ceed? 

Parliamentary procedure is de- 
signed to meet such situations. 
Based on the ideas of one thing at 
a time, the rights of the minority, 
but the rule of the majority, and 
courtesy and justice for all, parlia- 
mentary laws have been in use for 
many years. 

There are several authorities on 
these laws. Robert’s Rules of Order 
(Revised) is the one generally re- 
lied on. Whatever authority is used 
by the group should be specified in 
the by-laws and a copy should be 
owned by the group, and passed on 
from officer to officer. 

The paragraph, “Robert’s Rules 
of Order, Revised, shall govern in 
cases not covered by these by-laws 
or those of the ... (name governing 
bodies)” is a good wording for the 
article in by-laws headed: “Parlia- 
mentary Authority.” 

Robert gives a warning which is 
most important when he says that 
one should “know all about parlia- 
mentary law but do not try to show 
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off your knowledge.” This applies 
to all, and not only the presiding 
officer, but the temptation probably 
is strongest when one is in the 
chair. 

Protecting the rights of members 
is important; also hearing the views 
of the minority. But sometimes the 
minority, knowing how to proceed, 
defeats the majority. Help your 
members to protect themselves. 

The difference between by-laws 
and standing rules is often not well 
understood. By-laws contain rules 
which are fairly permanent. That is 
why the article on amendments in 
the by-laws requires that notice of 
the proposed amendment be given 
at the (not a) previous meeting or 
advance notice, in writing, a speci- 
fied time (days or weeks) ahead 
be given. Members then feel they 
are protected, since those important 
laws will not be changed without 
their having an opportunity to dis 
cuss the change. 

By-laws also require a two-thirds 
vote to amend—another protection 
to the member, showing that a size- 
able group wishes the law changed. 
Note here that the procedure is as 
follows: a majority vote on the pro- 
posal to amend, followed by a final 
two-thirds vote to adopt by-law as 
amended. Certain other rules may 
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apply if your by-laws do not specify 
as to amending. 

To be mentioned, also, is whether 
the vote required on any proposal 
is to be a majority of members, a 
majority of those present, or a ma- 
jority of those present and voting. 
In the last-named case only votes 
cast are counted. If the specified 
vote is a majority of those present, 
those who did not vote must be 
considered in figuring the majority 
—which is more than half the votes 
cast, ignoring blanks. Count the 
number present, divide by two— 


add one—that is the number re- 
quired to make a majority vote if 
“those present” is the wording. 
More groups use “those present and 
voting.” 

Standing rules cover such items 
as payment of routine bills, time 
and place of meeting (the day is 
usually set in by-laws to avoid con- 
flicts with other groups), rules gov- 
erning debate, duties and proced- 
ures for committees, and so on. 
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Standing rules may be amended or 
rescinded at any regular meeting 
by a two-thirds vote or by a majority 
vote if previous notice of the pro- 
posed action has been given. 
Having made laws to fit the par- 
ticular group, members then begin 
to wonder how to express them- 
selves within the group. In our 
country we try for freedom of ex- 
pression for all, not for just those 
who can and wish to talk. So, rules 
for motions and amendments are 
set up. Following them will ex- 
pedite business and protect the 
rights of both majority and minor- 
ity members. Nonmembers are not 
supposed to have voice or vote in a 
meeting without special permission. 
A presiding officer should use 
tact; unobtrusively assist a member 
who is confused, being careful not 
to put words in his mouth which 
the member did not wish to say; 
but enforce rules strictly for all con- 
cerned if there are factions or con- 
troversial questions under consid- 
eration. Study and drill by mem- 
bers gives them confidence. 
Business is introduced by a main 
motion, which is “a proposal to ex- 
press an opinion or to take action,” 
to quote Robert. A very short state- 
ment may precede the making of 
such motion, if need be, but debate 
should be “germane to to the ques- 
tion”—that is, kept to the subject 
named in the motion. Time is 
saved, and much needless discus- 
sion avoided when this rule is en- 
forced. Such a proposal is in order 
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when no other business is pending. 
To introduce a motion a member 
rises, addresses the chair as “Mr. 
Chairman” or “Mr. President,” 
waits to be recognized (gives name 
if not known by the presiding of- 
ficer), and says “I move that .. .” 

Avoid saying, “I so move.” Make 
your statement a definite proposal. 
The chair states the motion as 
given, may ask that it be written 
(always helpful in larger confer- 
ence groups) and asks “Is there a 
second?” Any member may say “I 
second the motion,” without rising 
or being recognized. 

The secretary notes who made the 
motion, the wording of the motion 
and the fact that it was seconded. 
Discussion need not be recorded, 
but the final result of a vote is re- 
corded. 

At this point the chair asks “Is 
there any discussion?” and debate 
may proceed. Someone may say, “I 
move to amend the motion by ...”, 
or “I move to lay the motion on the 
table.” Confusion arises because an- 
other member may say “We already 
have a motion before the house.” 

The chair will explain, we have a 
main motion which has not been 
acted upon, but certain other mo- 
tions may be entertained, having to 
do with the disposal of the main 
motion. Those are subsidiary, or 
incidental or privileged motions. 
They are many and varied. 

Let us consider the motion to 
amend—a subsidiary motion. In the 
list of ranking motions it may be 
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proposed if none of the motions 
listed above it has been made, A 
member rises, addresses the chair, 
is recognized and says “I move to 
amend the motion by... 

1. Adding (must be done at end 
of sentence) 


” 


2. Striking out 

3. Inserting 

4. Striking out and inserting 

5. Substituting. 

Make sure the statement reads 
grammatically. Write it if in doubt. 

The presiding officer asks for a 
second, then opens the question on 
the proposed amendment for discus 
sion. When no second is made on 
either a motion or an amendment, 
the motion is not before the house. 
Reason—if only one person wishes 
such discussion it is not fair to take 
up the time of all the members. 

There may be an amendment to 
the amendment proposed, called 
that or called an amendment of the 
second degree. In handling such, 
the amendment last proposed is dis- 
cussed and voted on, then the 
amendment as amended is voted 
on, and finally, after all the amend- 
ing (changing) desired has been 
done, the main motion, as amended. 
Sometimes this is called “perfecting 
the main motion.” 

It cannot be urged too strongly 
that both administrators and lay- 
men become familiar with parlia- 
mentary usage. Every kind of busi- 
ness group is more effective when 
meetings are conducted in a busi- 
ness-like manner. 
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Church Administration 


Protection Against Lightning 


oO 


Condensed from Church Property Administration (Sept.-Oct., 1956 
pert) Pp 


Tue effectiveness of lightning 
protection systems is indicated by 
the reports ef fire marshals and in- 
surance companies in the United 
States and Canada. 

Where fire marshals -express~an 
opinion on the subjectgfand_ many 
of them have done s@/in théir“re- 
ports), they urge the€ use: of light- 


ning protection systems, basing 
their opinions on the data they have 
gathered showing relative losses. 

in determining how far to go in 
providing dightning protection for 
specific Case& it is necessary to take 
into atgount a number of factors: 

Frequency and severity of thun- 
derstorms. 
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Value and nature of building and 
contents. 

Personal hazards. 

Local conditions. 

Indirect losses. 

Relation to insurance premiums. 

The frequency of thunderstorms 
varies considerably throughout the 
United States. In some regions light- 
ning is very infrequent and some 
other regions have as many as 90 
thunderstorms a year. Moreover, 
the severity of lightning storms is 
much greater in some places than 
in others. 

Hence, the need for protection 
varies over the country, although 
not necessarily in direct proportion 
to thunderstorm frequency. A few 
severe thunderstorms a season may 
make the need for protection 
greater than a relatively large num- 
ber of storms of lighter intensity. 

The value and nature of the 
building and contents obviously are 
vital factors in deciding whether the 
expense of protection is warranted. 
Buildings sometimes have a value 
for historical or sentimental associa- 
tions which is uninsurable and may 
justify disproportionate expenses for 
protection. 

The nature of the structure will 
also have a large influence upon the 
extent of the protection to be con- 
sidered. Thus an all-metal structure 
can be made practically immune to 
lightning damage because of its con- 
struction, and very simple measures 
usually suffice to make protection 
complete. Metal-frame buildings 
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with terra cotta or tile facings are 
next in order, requiring somewhat 
more extensive measures, while as 
the amount of metal in the roof and 
sides of a building decreases the 
protective measures required ap- 
proach more nearly a complete sys 
tem. 

Buildings made entirely of non- 
conducting materials, such as wood, 
stone, brick or tile, require the in- 
stallation of complete lightning pro- 
tection systems. 

Reinforced-concrete buildings, if 
the reinforcing on them is thor- 
oughly bonded together, are of the 
nature of metal-frame buildings as 
regards protection against light- 
ning, but if the reinforcing is dis- 
continuous it should be treated the 
same as a building of nonconduct- 
ing materials. 

Lightning strokes on reinforced- 
concrete buildings having loosely 
joined reinforcing material are 
likely to be very destructive by caus- 
ing cracks at places where beams 
ind floor slabs are connected to their 
supports. 

The exposure of a_ particular 
building will be an element in de- 
termining whether the expense of 
protection is warranted. In closely 
built-up towns and cities the hazard 
is not so great as in the open coun- 
try. In hilly or mountainous districts 
a building upon high ground is 
usually subject to greater hazard 
than one in a valley or otherwise 
sheltered area. 

Aside from fire losses, consider- 
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able losses arise by damage to build- 
ings where fire does not occur. 
There are also less tangible costs 
which sometimes accompany the de- 
struction of buildings and this ap- 
plies particularly to churches. 


RecarDED solely from the 
standpoint of fire insurance, it is 
obvious that it would not pay finan- 
cially to protect all buildings indis- 
criminately, because it can readily 
be calculated that upkeep and in- 
terest on the investment would be 
many times the present fire loss 
from lightning. 

In this light the use of lightning 
rods should be considered particu- 
larly with the classes of property 
that are most susceptible to fire or 
serious damage and more particu- 
larly the portion of such property 
located in thunderstorm regions and 
remote from available fire-fighting 
facilities. 

It is consequently not easy to state 
even in general terms when the in- 
stallation of lightning protection 
should be undertaken. Each ele- 
ment affecting the situation has to 
be considered, and the decision in 
each case must be made by the per- 
son responsible, obtaining compe- 
tent assistance where needed. 

In the case of existing structures 
metal parts can sometimes be used 
to supplement an approved system 
of lightning conductors, or, under 
favorable conditions, to take the 
place of them, if a careful survey 
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shows that their size and mechan- 
ical construction are adequate for 
the purpose. 

In the case of buildings which are 
roofed, or roofed and clad, with 
metal of substantial weight, or have 
metal frames, additional conductors 
can be dispensed with, due atten- 
tion being given to bonding and 
grounding such metal, and to car- 
ing for any upper portions which 
are susceptible to damage. Advan- 
tage may also be taken of architec- 
tural features to avoid the use of 
unsightly air terminals. 

In the case of structures to be 
erected the matter of protection 
should be considered in making the 
plans, for the reason that many 
times the necessary measures can be 
effected in the architectural features 
without detracting from the appear- 
ance. This is particularly true of 
monumental buildings, which are 
designed to stand for all time, and 
in which it is all too frequently 
found that the possible effects of 
lightning are neglected until con- 
struction is completed. 

The fundamental theory of light- 
ning protection for building is to 
provide means by which a discharge 
may enter or leave the earth without 
passing through a nonconducting 
part of the structure as, for ex- 
ample, wood, brick, or concrete. 

Damage is caused by the heat and 
mechanical forces generated in such 
nonconducting portions by the dis- 
charge, whereas in metal parts the 
heat and mechanical forces are of 
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negligible effect if the metal has 
sufficient cross-sectional area. 

There is a strong tendency for 
lightning discharges on structures 
to travel on those metal parts which 
extend in the general direction of 
the discharge. Hence, if metal parts 
are provided, of proper proportions 
and distribution and adequately 
grounded, damage can be largely 
prevented. 

The sole purpose of lightning 
rods or grounded metal roofs is to 
protect a building in case a stroke 
occurs. There is no evidence or 


good reason for believing that any 
form of protection can prevent a 
stroke. 

The required condition that there 
be a metallic path for the part of 
the discharge which is intercepted 


is met by a grounded metal or 
metal-covered structure which pre- 
sents what might be thought of as 
an infinite number of parallel con- 
ductors from the uppermost part of 
the structure to earth. It is substan- 
tially met by a grounded steel- 
framed structure, which, though 
faced with brick, terra cotta, or 
other building material, usually has, 
or at relatively small cost can be 
equipped with, a sufficient number 
of metal terminals or receiving 
points on the upper portions which 
connect with the frame to protect it 
thoroughly. 

Experiments have indicated that, 
under certain assumed test condi- 
tions, such a vertical conductor will 
generally divert to itself direct hits 
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which might otherwise fall within 
a cone-shaped space, of which the 
apex is the top of the conductor and 
the base a circle of radius approxi- 
mately twice the height of the con- 
ductor. Incidentally, any metallic 
structure, or adequately protected 
structure, will function in the same 
manner as a mast. 

Thus a rodded steeple may afford 
some protection to low adjacent 
structures, but unless low imped- 
ance grounds are provided, reliance 
cannot be placed upon such protec- 
tion even though the structure lies 
within the cone-shaped space above 
mentioned. 

Suitable protection is provided by 
the installation of lightning conduc- 
tors. Here the required conditions 
of protection are closely approxi- 
mated by placing air terminals or 
receiving points on the uppermost 
parts of the building, with inter- 
connecting and grounding conduc- 
tors attached to the building itself. 

By this means a relatively small 
amount of metal properly propor- 
tioned and distributed is made to 
afford a satisfactory degree of pro- 
tection and at the same time, if 
necessary, to afford a minimum of 
interference with the contour of the 
structure. 

When designing and installing a 
system of protection of the light- 
ning-rod type the builder should 
observe these principles: 

1. The structure should be ex- 
amined and all points or parts most 
likely to be struck by lightning 
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noted, with the view of erecting air 
terminals for the reception of the 
discharge. The object is to intercept 
the discharge immediately above 
the parts likely to be struck rather 
than to attempt to divert it in a 
direction it is not likely to take. The 
receiving points should be placed 
high enough above the structure to 
obviate danger of fire from the arc. 

2. Conductors should be so in- 
stalled as to offer the least possible 
impedance to the passage of a stroke 
between air terminals and ground. 
The most direct path is the best, 
and there should be no sharp bends 
or loops for the lightning to jump 
across. The impedance is inverse to 
the number of widely separated 
paths, so from each air terminal 
there should be at least two paths 
to ground, and more if practicable. 
The number of paths is increased 
and the impedance lessened by con- 
necting the conductors to form a 
cage inclosing the building. 

3, When a stroke is about to take 
place to earth the surrounding sur- 
face of the ground for a radius of 
several miles carries an electric 


charge. As the discharge takes place 
this surface charge moves radially 
toward the ground end of the air 
path, forming an electric current in 
the ground. 

Near the point where the dis- 
charge enters the ground the cur- 


rent density becomes high, and if 
the flow takes place through the 
foundation wall of a building, dam- 
age may result. Ground connections 
should, therefore, be distributed 
more or less symmetrically about 
the circumference of a structure 
rather than grouped on one side. 
With ground connections properly 
distributed, the current will be col- 
lected at the outer extremities and 
a flow underneath the building min- 
imized. In every case, at least two 
ground connections should be made 
at opposite extremities of the struc- 
ture. 

4. If a lightning-conductor sys- 
tem is placed on a building within 
or about which are metal objects of 
considerable size within a few feet 
of the conductor, these will be a 
strong tendency for sparks, or side: 
flashes, to jump from the conductor 
to the metal at its nearest point. To 
prevent damage an interconnecting 
conductor should be provided at all 
places where sideflashes are likely to 
occur. 

5. Within buildings where me- 
tallic objects may be liable to a dan- 
gerous rise of potential due to a 
lightning flash, the metal, if not in- 
terconnected with the lightning-rod 
system, should under some circum- 
stances be independently grounded 
and in some cases both intercon- 
nected and grounded. 


SPIRITUAL ASPIRIN 
THE religious boom is spiritual aspirin, according to John E. Burkhart, 
speaking to students at the University of California. “It doesn’t 
cost much, doesn’t do much, won’t hurt much, and isn’t worth much.” 
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Pastor's Study 


The Christian and the Atom 


By C. A. COULSON 


Professor of Mathematics, Oxford University 


WwW HEN I hear my friends 


lightly use the phrase, “the atomic 
age,” two pictures spring to mind. 
The first has Rodin’s statue of “The 
Thinker” in the foreground, and 
behind it, high up in the sky, a dim 
cloud with the shape of a giant 
mushroom. This is a question- 
mark, symbolic form of problems 
inescapable in the atomic age. 
Then the other picture—the 
twinkling lights from the streets 
and houses of Arco, Ida., some 20 
miles from one part of the Argonne 


National Laboratory for atomic 
energy research. For the first time, 
on the particular night the photo 
was made, all the electric power for 
that small town was provided for 


a few short hours 
energy. 

This second picture is one kind 
of answer to the question posed by 
the first picture. It is not a complete 
answer, but it does suggest to us 
that, when we think of nuclear 
knowledge, we must face profound 
and searching questions; and some 
of them are religious questions. 

World population is rapidly in- 
creasing. Some additional 80,000 
mouths have to be fed every day. 
Most of this prodigious increase 


takes place where civilization is 
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by atomic 


nw 


Condensed from an address de. 
livered at the World Methodist 
Conference at Lake Junaluska. 
See also Dr. Coulson’s part in 
TOGETHER powwow, Nov., 
1956. 


least developed. If the increase con- 
tinues, as it seems almost certain 
to do, and if the undeveloped coun- 
tries attain a comparable standard 
of living with our own, the demand 
for energy will become terrific. Coal 
cannot meet it, nor can oil. There 
is no practical answer but nuclear 
power. 

If we believe that it is God’s will 
that his children everywhere should 
enjoy the benefits of civilization, 
we are committed to a fair distribu- 
tion of atomic energy. 

There are those who will argue 
that God is not concerned with 
these things, but such an attitude 
is a denial of the worthwhileness 
and the significance of the material 
order. It fails to do justice to the 
real meaning of the Incarnation. 
Christians, more than others, must 
be involved in these matters. 

The adjustments will not be easy. 
For several decades, the picture of 
the town lighted by atomic power 
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will be the exception rather than 
the rule. We must be prepared to 
forego a good deal in order to build 
up atomic energy plants, not for 
ourselves only—that will never give 
us peace—but for the whole world. 

The first kind of atomic energy 
will come from the use of uranium 
and thorium, and the same type of 
mechanism that produced the 
atomic explosions on Japan. But 
supplies are limited. We must learn 
to harness not only the fission of 
the heavy elements, but the fusion 
of the light ones. We must master 
the hydrogen fusion reaction—the 
same process that takes place with- 
in the sun and is responsible for its 
heat and its light. 

So long as human life persists, 
there will be adequate supplies of 
hydrogen. It is fortunate for us that 
this is easily the most common of 
the elements of which our universe 
is constructed. But the use of hydro- 
gen in this way really belongs to 
the future, probably to the distant 
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future. In the immediate future the 
scramble for uranium will con- 
tinue. 

What is the role of the Christian 
in this future development that is, 
for me, thrilling? Is our responsi- 
bility for the right use of atomic 
energy different from our responsi- 
bility for the right use of any other 
scientific discovery? 

For the Christian, the answer is 
no, since the Christian must always 
see every action in the light of 
God’s intention. But for the non- 
Christian, with whom the Chris- 
tian has to work in some form of 
human compromise, the answer 
may be yes. The advent of nuclear 
power opens the gates of new life, 
but it also provides us with destruc- 
tive power vastly exceeding any- 
thing previously known. 

Scientists themselves have shown 
an awareness of the responsibilities, 
and some of them have worked out 
a Hippocratic oath for scientists: 

“Realizing that my _ scientific 
knowledge provides me with in- 
creased power over the forces of 
nature, I pledge myself to use this 
knowledge and power solely to 
what, according to my ability and 
judgment, I consider to be for the 
benefit of mankind, and to abstain 
from any scientific activity known 
to me to be intended for harmful 
purposes.” 

This is very brave, but it is in- 
adequate, for it is earthbound. Such 
an oath must be lifted beyond “my 
ability and judgment” before it can 
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be really effective. If it gets no fur- 
ther than this, I do not see how it 
excludes such vicious practices as 
Hitler’s doctors performed in the 
concentration camps, with the 
prisoners as victims. 

Our responsibility, as Christians, 
has a religious root. It is concerned 
with both the nature of man and 
with our relationship to the ma- 
terial world. Only in the light of 
the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ do we see the true nature of 
man as a child of God, and begin 
to see how to deal with the moral 
and ethical problems raised by 
science. Only in the light of the 
Christian faith that the whole uni- 
verse belongs to God can we find 
our true relationship to the world 
God created. 


W HAT, specifically, is our 
Christian responsibility in the pres- 
ent situation? 

First, I am sure that the Chris- 
tian church should publicly and 
openly condemn all use of large- 
scale bomb explosions. We know 
too little about possible evil effects 
(including damage to the genes 
that have so much to do with 
heredity) to take risks. If our 
church conferences are right in say- 
ing that war is contrary to the mind 
of Christ, there can be little doubt 
about what we should do. 

It is fairly widely agreed now 
that both Russia and the United 


States have a stockpile of nuclear 
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weapons adequate to destroy prac. 
tically all large communities every. 
where in the world, and such that 
the poisonous remains from their 
explosion would kill almost all life 
of every kind which managed some. 
how to escape direct death. 

We have learnt a lot about radio- 
strontium recently, and of the man- 
ner in which it accumulates in the 
bones of a man, and then destroys 
him through anaemia; and of the 
way in which it may be absorbed 
into the soil, be built up into the 
growing plant, eaten by cattle and 
thus transferred to man; with such 
knowledge as this, none of us can 
feel very easy about the future, 

The human race has now got to 
learn to live in the shadow of that 
mushroom cloud so well expressed 
in the first picture that I described 
in this paper. Here surely the 
Christian has something to say, 
some responsibility to discharge, to 
his fellows, Christian and_non- 
Christian alike. For we know that 
this close companionship of wretch- 
edness and greatness, fear and love, 
pity and hate, heaven and hell, is 
of the very essence of God’s creative 
purpose. Our warfare is not against 
flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities and powers, and against 
the rulers of the darkness of this 
world. 

Let us give up these bomb ex- 
plosions, not as a way to get peace, 
but because it, is an offense against 
the children of God to use a weapon 
of this type. 
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Second, let us intensify our shar- 
ing of the power provided by peace- 
ful uses of nuclear knowledge. We 
ought to rejoice at all offers of nu- 
clear fuel by rich nations to poorer 
ones. We ought to avoid the rush to 
buy up all available sources of 
uranium. Whatever happens, the 
uranium is not ours; it is God’s. 

We should remember, of course, 
that our nuclear knowledge is the 
combined work of many people in 
many countries. We are all debtors 
to Rutherford, a New Zealander; 
Joliot, a Frenchman; Thomson, a 
Briton; Hahn, a German; Kapitza, 
a Russian; Fermi, an Italian; Bohr, 
a Dane; Oppenheimer, an Ameri- 
can; Bhabha, an Indian; as well as 
many others. Here is a crusade in 
which all the nations of the world 
could unite, a truly great enterprise 
whose importance is recognized by 
all. 

So, let us dream great dreams. 
Let us imagine the use of atomic 
power to evaporate s¢a water and 
transport it to irrigate central Aus- 
tralia. Let us imagine it blasting a 
way through ranges of mountains 
to water the arid parts of the West 
in the United States. Let us imagine 
it changing the climate of Siberia. 

Let us see what the mutations 
Whose existence in human genes is 
the cause for so much concern about 
nuclear explosions can do for agri- 
culture. In Britain, wheat, barley 
and oats have been treated. In 
America, a fungus-free oat has been 
produced. In Sweden, the most 
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widely grown variety of white mus- 
tard has been obtained in this way. 
Let us look forward to the time 
when we shall harvest crops beyond 
the Arctic Circle, and our control 
of biological techniques enables us 
to grow in each part of the world 
that which best fits there. 

And what of medicine? May I 
remind you that, although radium 
has been mined extensively for 
some 50 years, the total amount 
produced is about 10 pounds. Yet, 
the fission products produced by 
burning a pound of uranium in a 
nuclear reactor have the long-lived 
radioactivity of half a ton of radium. 
The effect of all this, not merely in 
treating cancer, but in a thousand 
other ways, is tremendous. 

Nuclear knowledge is not the 
fruit of some forbidden tree, the 
mortal taste of which must bring 
death and destruction into our 
world. There is the danger that 
nuclear man might become a sort 
of God, compared with pre-nuclear 
man, because of the power and the 
complexities of life with which he 
could deal. But this is no reason 
why we should stop all research 
and development in order to escape 
it. We must learn to live with the 
danger and the hope of nuclear 
knowledge. 

On July 18, 1955, Lewis L. Strauss 
closed a giant two-way switch that 
had been set up at West Multon, 
N. Y. Pushed one way, it could 
start an atomic submarine propul- 
sion unit moving; pushed the other 
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way, it could supply the first com- 
mercially available atomic power. 

“This switch,” Strauss remarked, 
“is the symbol of the great dilemma 


of our times. I throw it now on the , 


side of the peaceful atom, and by 
that choice we mark the beginning 
of the scripture injunction of Isaiah 
about beating swords into plough- 
shares and spears into pruning- 
hooks.” 

I don’t know whether Strauss 
thought of some earlier words of 
Pasteur: 

“Two opposing laws seem to me 
now in contest. The one a law of 
blood and death, opening out each 


forces nations to be always ready 
for battle. The other, a law of peace, 
work and health, whose only aim 
is to deliver man from the calami- 
ties that beset him. . . . Which of 
these two laws will prevail, God 
alone knows. But of this we may 
be sure, that science, in obeying the 
laws of humanity, will always labor 
to enlarge the frontiers of life.” 

I wish I could be as sure of this 
conclusion as Pasteur was. But | 
am sure that it is our solemn Chris- 
tian responsibility to see that the 
right law does prevail. For only 
laws of humanity which are truly 
binding are the laws of God and his 


new day new modes of destruction, Christ. 


A PRAYER FOR THE TIMES 


TERNAL God, our Creator and Friend, whose fatherly love has 
fF been emphasized once and for all in Jesus Christ, we are glad that 
thou hast revealed thyself in time as truth; in nature as beauty, and 
in Christ as goodness. Grant that we may be willing to become as 
humble children expecting thy goodness with confidence; sincere in 
our desire and willing to sacrifice for righteousness, justice and peace; 
and faithful in our acceptance of the Way that leadeth unto ever- 
lasting Life. 

Help us to appreciate blessings received and to understand un- 
answered prayers. Cleanse our souls from all bitterness. Give us grace 
to be patient with each other, endeavoring to believe the best. Fortify 
our wills that they may come into harmony with thy divine will for 
us and for all mankind. Strengthen us to stand for the right even 
though we must stand alone. Help us ever to remember that Christ 
Jesus is always our standard of character and conduct. 

May we run with patience the race that is set before us that when 
life’s journey is over we may have served Thee as faithful servants, 
and loved thee as obedient children, and enjoyed thee as the source 
of all goodness. We ask in the name of our Savior and Lord. Amen. 


—Loyd F. Worley, Stanford, Conn. 
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Preaching 


When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child: 
but when I became a man, I put away childish things. 


(I Cor. 13:11) 


On Growing Up 


A sermon by EVERETT W. PALMER 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, Glendale, Calif. 


Dw WE ever know a normal 
child not interested in growing up? 
If we could peek into the head of 
any lad and observe his thoughts 
front and center we would probably 
find something like this: “Boy, I 
wish I were grown up. I wish I 
were a man.” 

And who hasn’t seen small girls 
rigged up like apparitions in a dress- 
maker’s nightmare—teetering about 
in cast-off high heels at least four 
sizes too large, draped in long 
dresses, and crowned with hats, 
vintage 1930? And always even 
more impressive than their attire is 
their manner and bearing. 

Of course, children make a fun- 
damental mistake. They suppose 
growing up is entirely a matter of 
years, inches, and pounds. Some- 
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thing that three square meals a day, 
plus due process of time, will guar- 
antee. If only that were so, life 
would not be so complex. 

It is always a devastating dis- 
covery to learn for the first time 
that six feet and 200 pounds, or 
even five-feet-two and eyes-of-blue, 
do not necessarily make a person 
“grown up.” 

And the pity is that when we do 
become adults and know better, we 
still tend to slip back into that child- 
ish irrationality. We tolerate it, even 
pin a badge of respectability upon 
it, in matters of government and 
social custom. Most of the trouble 
and anguish of the world, whether 
written large in world affairs or 
written small, but no less tragically, 
in family strife or personal malad- 
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justment, grows from the failure of 
adults to act like adults. 

What each of us needs, of course, 
is something which constantly is 
measuring our degree of maturity, 
and always saying, “Come alive, 
here. You may look like a man, but 
you aren't. You have a lot of grow- 
ing to do. Why, you haven't 
climbed out of the crib yet.” 

When we read 1 Corinthians 13 
—all of it as well as the verse I have 
quoted—we confront standards of 
maturity which always will be say- 
ing to each of us, “Grow up.” 

One standard of maturity high- 
lighted in Paul’s poem on love is 
what Fritz Kunkel would describe 
as “capacity for tension.” In other 


words, it is courage to endure un- 
pleasant situations, painful experi- 


ences, denied desires, and disap- 
pointments; it is ability to meet and 
deal with difficulties hopefully and 
redemptively; it is the art of being 
able to take bitter medicine without 
kicking, or even whimpering. 

“Charity suffereth long and is 
kind .. . beareth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. Char- 
ity never faileth. ...” That is to say, 
those who will dase: to be motivated 
by Christian love will have “capac- 
ity for tension.” 

All of us are well acquainted with 
the behavior of children who have 
little or no capacity for tension. 
When a baby is hungry, he wants 
his hunger satisfied right now. No 
matter if it inconveniences other 
people; no matter if it would be best 
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for all concerned for him quietly 
to endure his pangs of hunger for 
half an hour, or even five minutes, 
And if he doesn’t get what he wants 
immediately, he proceeds to make 
everyone in the house increasingly 
miserable until he is satisfied. He 
has no capacity for tension. 

Now Johnny may grow to be six 
feet tall and play a good guard or 
tackle. He may even become old 
enough to be a grandfather. He may 
evidence every appearance of being 
grown-up and feel quite proud of 
the accomplishment. But why 
should he be proud? All that kind 
of growing up is of little credit to 
him. It only means he has been 
riding along on the back of Father 
Time and enjoying good cooking. 

The growing up for which 
Johnny is chiefly responsible, among 
other things, is that of developing 
self- discipline, courage to endure the 
pain of postponing or denying his 
own immediate wishes for the "sake 
of some higher good, for love’s sake. 

That is the sort of growing up 
which really matters. Should he fail 
to maintain such growth, the bigger 
and more powerful he becomes, the 
more misery he inflicts upon him- 
self and everyone who must live 
with him. 

But on the other hand, the more 
he permits unselfish love to help 
him grow into such maturity, the 
more inner harmony he feels with- 
in himself, and the more goodness 
and gladness God is able to multi- 
ply through him for others. 
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Capacity for tension—that is one 
sure standard for maturity which 
will keep each of us stretching 
through all the years. 


ANOTHER measure of ma- 
turity suggested in Paul’s famous 
definition of Christian love is ca- 
pacity for responsibility. 

We begin life totally irresponsi- 
ble. That is natural since we are 
then completely helpless, unable to 
do anything for ourselves or any- 
one else. But as time passes, our 
ability be responsible for our- 
selves increases, and our need to be 
dependent upon others decreases. 
Also, our ability to be of help to and 
responsible for others increases. 

If we practice the ability, develop 
our.capacity for responsibility, then 
we truly are growing up. If we fail 
to do this, then no matter the years 
or proportions we may accumulate, 
we remain tragically infantile. 

For instance, a man looks upon 
his marriage as a trap. He resents 
his work, thinks of it as drudgery. 
He grumbles about having to pay 
the bills. He looks at a group of 
boys playing on their way home 
from school and remarks: “That's 
the life. They don’t know how 
lucky they are.” 

What is the matter with him? He 
hasn’t grown up. He may look like 
a man, but he thinks and acts like 
a child. He wants the privileges of 
an adult, the responsibilities of a 
child. So he goes along: sour, cyni- 
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cal, and sorry for himself. He isn’t 
a man. He only thinks he is. And 
pity the woman who must live with 
him. 

Some people ignore the Church, 
or at best support it niggardly. They 
attend rarely, if ever. They con- 
tribute little, if any. If they hear of 
a church raising money for its main- 
tenance, they say: “That’s a church 
for you, always begging for money.” 

Yet they would not want to live 
in a community without the moral 
standards and customs of social de- 
cency taught and maintained by the 
Church. They would get rather 
perturbed if they heard all Sunday 
schools were being closed down be- 
cause there were no people willing 
to serve as teachers, and that the 
churches were being boarded up be- 


cause there were no people willing 


to support and attend them. And 
what would they think if, in a time 
of personal tragedy and desperate 
need, they wanted such ministry as 
only the Church can give, and i 
were not available for them? 

What is the matter with such 
folk? They haven’t grown up. 
They want privileges, but feel they 
should be excused from such re- 
sponsibilities as make those privi- 
leges possible. They think they are 
exceptions. 

Harry A. Overstreet, in The Ma- 
ture Mind, makes this significant 
statement: “A person remains im- 
mature, whatever his age, as long 
as he thinks of himself as an ex- 
ception to the human race”—in 
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other words, so long as he refuses 
to develop his capacity for responsi- 
bility in proportion to his ability, 
he remains immature. 

But, when under the prompting 
of Christian love, we grow in ca- 
pacity for responsibility, both for 
ourselves and for others, then we 
become mature in significant ways. 

And there is another mark of 
maturity which Paul’s eulogy on 
love lifts before us—capacity for 
sympathetic understanding. We 
might describe it as social imagina- 
tion, ability to stand in the shoes 
of other people and look out at life 
through their eyes, to know how 
they feel. 

What ability Jesus had to be un- 
derstanding! Wherever he went 
people thought, “Why, he puts 
himself in my place. He senses how 
I feel. He knows my thoughts. He 
understands me.” So, when he 
stood to speak, each one in the 
crowd thought, “Why, he is not 
just making a speech. He is talking 
to me!” 

Little wonder tuey could never 
forget what he said. What is more, 
they discovered that he understood 
them, not just as they were, but as 
they could become. He introduced 
every person to the person he was 
meant to be, and could be. So, in 
the light of his friendship, a harlot 
could become a saint, a wizened ex- 
tortioner could become a generous 
man of good deeds, and a disciple 
made of quicksand could become 
Peter the Rock. 
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And because he understood peo- 
ple he could be forgiving. I shall 
never cease to be awed by those 
majestic, mature words he spoke 
from the Cross: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do.” It is easy for me to say those 
words. He spoke them from a cross 
with nails through hands and feet. 
He spoke of the soldiers who had 
driven the nails with sharp, savage 
blows and then hoisted him up- 
right against the sky. He spoke of 
the rabble who had come in vulgar 
curiosity to watch him suffer and 
die. He spoke of Peter who had 
denied him, or Judas who had be- 
trayed him, or the Sanhedrin 
which falsely had accused him, of 
Pilate who could have spared him. 

His only fault had been unselfish 
ministry; his only crime his perfect 
goodness. Yet for this they were 
killing him. But even so, he could 
say, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” He could 
supremely forgive them, because he 
supremely understood them. 

It is a far journey for the best 
of us to arrive at the degree of sym- 
pathetic understanding Jesus at- 
tained, but as we move in that di- 
rection, we are growing up. And all 
along the way God will be able to 
use us for lifting burdens of loneli- 
ness and discouragement which 
press people down on every side. 
Through us he will be able to give 
the tired and defeated new hope 
and courage for living. Through us 
he will be able to release the healing 
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forgiveness and redeeming incen- 
tive which alone can save the world. 

The most important business con- 
fronting each of us is simply—grow 
up! 

Name a sin which does not arise 
through failure in adults to act their 
age. Name a mental illness which 
does not spring from some attempt 
by an adult to deal with problems 
by infantile means. Name any as- 
pect of the present domestic or in- 


behave as if they were mature, 
grown-up. 

Nothing can be more important 
for us as individuals, or for this 
present-day world, than repentant, 
intelligent, and determined appli- 
cation at the task, the lifelong task 
of growing up. 

And for this purpose nothing can 
help us more than prayerful dedica- 
tion to such standards of maturity 
as are suggested by 1 Corinthians 


ternational muddle and mess which 13: capacity for tension; capacity 
responsibility; capacity for 


sympathetic understanding. 


cannot be corrected by the sensible for 
procedure of adults beginning to 
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STEWARDSHIP OF THE SOIL 


lr EACH family, or group of families and their descendants 
were allotted a certain plot of ground on which to produce 
their food, and if each plot were complete in itself and iso- 
lated from all others. It would be no one’s business how any- 
one else used his property. 

But in modern society it does not work that way. 

It is estimated that the energy received every day on every 
acre of land would be worth $450, if produced by electricity. 
An acre of burned-over forest still receives its $450 worth 
of sunshine and nothing is produced. An acre of badly over- 
grazed range receives its $450 worth of sunshine and nothing 
is produced, except for nearly worthless weeds and sagebrush. 
An acre of cropland, clean-cultivated, burned-over, or covered 
with dead crop residue, receives its $450 worth of sunshine 
and nothing is produced, except unwanted heat. 

A green cover crop planted with small grain, between rows 
of corn or other tall growing row crops, or following short 
season crops, would utilize the sunshine to the limit of the 
available moisture to produce plants and organic matter to 
intercept the force of raindrops, reduce the rate of runoff, 
and improve the soil when finally worked into it. 

That is stewardship that benefits everybody. 


—V. T. Heidenreich, Soil Conservation Service, Boise, Ida. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


How Do We Strengthen the 


By HARRY M. SAVACOOL 


Pastor, the Methodist Church, Owego, N. Y. 


As WE all know, John Wesley 
came from a good Christian home 
and had a brilliant mind, highly 
trained and disciplined, but for 
years he was a minister without an 
inner spiritual experience. About 
the same thing was true of Martin 
Luther. And the experience of these 
two stalwarts should warn us that 
a person, even if he is a minister, 
will have no spiritual peace within 
himself and no spiritual power in 
his ministry without a real experi- 
ence of God. 

Many ministers of today have 
found this to be true and have come 
to spiritual victory only after years 
of defeat and frustration. Frank 
Buckman, E. Stanley Jones, and 
Samuel Shoemaker come imme- 
diately to mind. There are many 
others who could be added to the 
list. 

This does not mean that a minis- 
ter must be converted according to 
any particular plan. All of us are 
not cut to the same pattern. Spirit- 
ual vitality does not necessarily 
mean conversion at an altar before 
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a congregation, in an inquiry room, 
through a highly emotional experi- 
ence, or in any other particular 
way. What it does mean is that each 
of us must have made a real sur- 
render of himself to Christ as his 
Lord and Savior and have the in- 
ner witness that he is a regenerated 
child of God. 

The minister himself knows in 
his heart whether or not he has a 
real experience of God. If he does 
not have such an experience, the 
next step is to make his own inner 
surrender. It may be a terrific strug- 
gle involving the sacrifice of pride, 
ambition or other sins, but it must 
be done, cost what it may, or his 
ministry will be void of real spir- 
itual power. 

Even the fact that a minister had 
a real spiritual experience years ago 
is no assurance that he has one now. 
Yielding to sin may have destroyed 
his experience. He may have lost it 
through plain neglect. 

A spiritual life lives and grows 
only as it is fed. It is fed by a regu- 
lar, intensive, and comprehensive 
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devotional life. It is easy to be so 
busy studying, calling, preaching, 
attending meetings, and doing 
paper work that we utterly neglect 
our inner life. 

In The Secret of the Saints, Sir 
Henry Lunn tells us that when an 
English bishop sent to his ministers 
a questionnaire containing a section 
on their practice of personal prayer 
it was left blank on every return. 
Sir Henry also states that a similar 
attempt to check the prayer habits 
of Wesleyan ministers showed al- 
most as great neglect of personal 
prayer. 

Every minister needs to have a 
plan of cultivation for his spiritual 
life. The plan must be definite and 
comprehensive. Most of us spend 
an hour and a half at the table each 
day feeding our bodies. We cannot 
expect to nourish our souls with 
five or ten minutes of hasty devo- 
tions. 

The minimum devotional period 
should be a half-hour. At least half 
of this time should be spent in 
prayer and meditation. Many of us 
will find that a half-hour given en- 
tirely to prayer is not enough to 
allow for petitions for personal 
needs with any time left for medi- 
tation and listening, not to mention 
time to pray for the local church 
and its people and the wider inter- 
ests of the church. 

One plan that many ministers 
have found helpful is to pray 
through their congregation family 
by family. Some write a personal 
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letter to each family in advance, let- 
ting them know the day and hour 
when their pastor will be praying 
for them. Many people express deep 
appreciation for this, and in at least 
one case the pastor felt certain that 
it brought about a spiritual revival 
in his church. 

A minister can be using the Bible 
every day in sermon preparation 
and still never read the book in a 
devotional way so that it can minis- 
ter to his own spiritual needs. Read- 
ing a chapter a day from the gos- 
pels, with no thought of lessons or 
sermons but simply to saturate his 
soul, has been found immensely 
helpful. 

There are various groups for 
prayer discipline, depending upon 
a pledge and a group spirit to over- 
come inertia and _ indifference. 
Many ministers have found great 
spiritual help through the Kirk- 
ridge Fellowship of Bangor, Pa., 
the Disciplined Order of Christ, 
the Iona Brotherhood, and other 
similar groups. A “Quiet Day” of 
prayer, meditation, and sharing 
once a month has been reserved by 
the ministers of various denomina- 
tions in some communities. 

Sin is an insidious thing. When 
it finds the front door closely 
barred it has a way of slipping in at 
the window or even at the skylight. 
In these days when every minister 
is urged to counsel with his people 
and when some pastors are almost 
every day listening patiently to dis- 
traught persons unburdening their 
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souls of sin, he needs to take care 
that he does not come to enjoy sin 
secondhand. Years ago, the danger 
was that the minister would be too 
stiff and censorious. Perhaps today’s 
danger may be at the other extreme. 
Many psychiatrists are keenly aware 
of this peril, and others should be 
more so. 

Of course, it is easy for the min- 
ister who would not think of yield- 
ing to the lustful sins of the flesh 
to drift into the subtler sins of pride, 
jealousy, and hatred. We are often 
in danger of yielding to flattery. 
Bitterness or even hatred is apt to 
push its way into our hearts when 
our favorite plans are opposed by 
our officials. 

Such sins are not grounds for ex- 
pulsion from the ministry but they 
cut one off from the grace and 
power of God. And that is worse 
than expulsion. It dooms a man to 
a life of defeat, failure and frustra- 
tion. 

The spiritual experience and sin- 
cere faith in God that is enjoyed by 
most ministers tends to keep us in 
good balance mentally. But just 
being a minister is no guarantee 
that we will always remain normal 
in mental health. We need to watch 
for warning signs of psychic ab- 
normality. The minister must 
strive to be a normal man with a 
healthy attitude toward life and 
his fellow men. 

If we ever begin to feel that 
everyone is against us or that peo- 
ple are plotting against us, we had 
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better check on ourselves. Our 
fears may be well-founded but more 
likely we are being warned of psy- 
chic disturbance. We had better 
counsel frankly with some wise 
friend in whose judgment we have 
confidence. If the friend feels that 
our fears are ungrounded, we had 
better give much prayer and effort 
to overcoming the delusion. We 
might seek the aid of some other 
minister who has had considerable 
experience in counseling. If we feel 
that we must seek the aid of a psy- 
chiatrist let it be one with a real 
Christian faith and experience as 
well as scientific skill. 

The same thing is true if the 
minister finds himself depressed for 
more than a few days at a time. 
Everyone has days of depression 
and discouragement, but if the 
mood continues it is a clear warn- 
ing. This is also true of persistent 
and unwarranted fears. The minis- 
ter is a man of faith and prayer, 
and if he is alert to the signs of 
psychic danger, he should be able 
to deal with these problems—with 
the help of God and his brethren. 

With a heart truly surrendered to 
God; with all self sacrificed to our 
Lord; with a deep inner devotional 
life; and with alertness to keep 
wholesome and normal in all of his 
living, the minister will experience 
the inner joy of the true servant 
of God and will find his work for 
the Lord truly effective whether it 
be in a small field or a large one. 
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Vi orship 


The Social Gospel 
in Divine Worship 


By CLARENCE 


SEIDENSPINNER 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Racine, Wis. 


AFTER YOU have chosen a 
sermon topic related to the social 
gospel, have you ever tried to find 


appropriate worship materials to 


support tr 

Earnestly you page through the 
hymn book, look through your 
choral library for an anthem and 
consult your devotional anthology 
for a litany. Often this search for 
liturgical material based upon the 
social gospel leads to nothing at all. 
The sad truth is that there is very 
little worship material to be found 
with the social gospel emphasis. 

This situation is not surprising 
if you remember that when the 
historic services were being formed 
there was no social gospel move- 
ment. The great Paul had ad- 
monished Christians to respect and 
obey the civil authorities. Only at 
the point of any civil demand for 
a renunciation of the Christian 
faith was there a vigorous encounter 
between the church and the state in 
his time. 

Religion had to do primarily with 
personal salvation. To make this 
possible the vast system of the 
church was developed, including its 
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educational institutions, its con- 
vents and monasteries, its system 
of confession and penance and all 
the other Catholic 
Christianity. Any hope for a better 
world, which men and women may 
have had, was turned over to the 
secular community or was projected 
into some eschatological future. It 
was assumed that only civil authori- 
ties could approach these social mat- 
ters. 


accretions of 


No wonder the social gospel 
never found expression in the serv- 
ice except in the great intercessions 
of the eucharist and in the prayer 
for all conditions of men. Not until 
the 19th century did the social gos- 
pel become a self-conscious move- 
ment under the stimulus of such 
men as the Anglican clergyman, 
Charles Kingsley. 

After that came the wonderful 
work of Walter Rauschenbusch. In 
his own parish activities he beheld 
the awful social need of the modern 
city. What he saw prompted him 
to write one of the most critical 
books of the present century, CAris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis. Fol- 
lowing this he wrote Christianizing 
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the Social Order. He became a the- 
ological teacher and exercised pro- 
found influence in developing the 
social gospel movement in his gen- 
eration. 

Of course Walter Rauschenbusch 
knew that the social gospel was 
much more than a reform move- 
ment. In his mind, it was rooted 
and grounded in the New Testa- 
ment. It was a religious movement 
rather than a social movement. 
Therefore, it needed a theology. 
This realization prompted Rau- 
schenbusch to write A Theology for 
the Social Gospel. 

More than that, however, it 
needed a devotional basis. Out of 
this realization and the deep reli- 
gious spirit of Rauschenbusch him- 
self has come his book, Prayers of 
the Social Awakening. Of this book, 
he said, “Our liturgies and devo- 
tional manuals offer very little that 
is fit to enrich and purify the social 
thoughts and feelings. ... We need 
to blaze new paths to God for the 
feet of modern man... . I offer this 
little book as an attempt in that di- 
rection.” 

Thus, because the social gospel is 


comparatively new (though it is 
founded on the ethical teachings of 
Jesus), it is still hard to discover 
suitable prayers, hymns, anthems 
and other worship material by 
which to express our Christian con- 


science. 
Meanwhile, what materials do we 
have? There are the hymns. Some 
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social gospel hymns are not accept. 
able liturgically because the lan- 
guage is propagandist rather than 
poetic. Among the usable hymns 
are these: 


John Haynes Holmes— 
“The voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men.” 
Richard Gilder— 
“God of the strong, God of the 
weak.” 
Charles Kingsley— 
“From Thee all skill and science 
flow.” 
Frank Mason North— 
“Where cross the crowded ways 
of life.” 
Ozora Davis— 
“At length there 
glorious day.” 
Ozora Davis— 
“We bear the strain of earthly 
care.” 
Walter Russell Bowie— 
“O holy city scen of John.” 
John Marriott— 
“Thou whose almighty word 


dawns the 


Chaos and darkness heard...” 
Daniel C. Roberts— 
“God of our fathers, whose al- 
mighty hand.” 
John Oxenham— 
“In Christ there is no East or 
West.” 
Henry Chorley— 
“God the Omnipotent!” 
Felix Adler— 
“Hail the glorious Golden City, 
Pictured by the seers of old.” 
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Shepherd Knapp— 
“Dear God, the sun whose light 
is sweet...” 
Washington Gladden— 
“O Master, let me walk with 
Thee.” 
Joseph Hingley— 
“Come, Master Workman, work 
with us.” 
William P. Merrill— 
“Rise up, O men of God!” 
Gilbert Chesterton— 
“O God of earth and altar.” 
James Russell Lowell— 
“Once to every man and nation.” 
Lawrence Housman— 
“Father, eternal, Ruler of crea- 
tion. 


Anthems with a social gospel em- 
phasis are also hard to find. How- 


ever, there are some good ones, 
notably, “The Cry of God” by Vir- 
ginia Collins and M. J. Luvaas; 
“Let There Be Light” by John Mar- 
riott; “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart Thy Brother,” by Whittier 
and Hamer; “Thy Kingdom Come, 
O Lord” by F. L. Homer and F. M. 
Christiansen. 

Other anthems of this nature in- 
clude Mendelssohn’s “How Lovely 
Are the Messengers”; “Lost In the 
Night” by F. M. Christiansen; 
“How Beautiful Upon the Moun- 
tain” by Walter Spinney; “For the 
Peace of the World, O Lord” by 
Henry Hallstrom. This latter is 
particularly effective, for not only 
does it speak about the peace of the 
world in the language of today, it 
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also uses a modern musical idiom. 

Prayers constitute an important 
devotional means of expression. 
Notable prayers with a social gos- 
pel stress may be located in these 
volumes: Prayers of the Social 
Awakening by Walter Rauschen- 
busch, A Book of Pastoral Prayers 
by E. F. Tittle and the American 
edition of the Grey Book called, 
The Kingdom, the Power and the 
Glory. This little book is particu- 
larly rich in the prayer form of the 
litany. 

Poetry constitutes another wor- 
ship vehicle. Current religious jour- 
nals print many poems setting forth 
the social interest of Christianity. 
Such poems find a useful place in 
the service. And there are anthol- 
ogies like Thomas Curtis Clark’s, 
Quotable Poems. 

To all of this material we can add 
our own creations. When we can- 
not find precisely what we want we 
can devise our own. Besides, Epiph- 
anytide and Kingdomtide offer 
natural opportunities for thematic 
preaching on the social gospel. 

Even more important, why not 
write new material with a social 
gospel emphasis? Certainly every 
pastor is capable of writing prayers 
and litanies for his service which 
set forth the social conscience of 
our faith. Other gifted people may 
turn their hands to poems or 
hymns or even anthems, and thus 
the worship of the church will be 
enriched by the continuing crea- 
tions of the church. 
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Pastoral Care 


The pastor in this case assumes 
his parishioner has a burden of 
guilt which she does not reveal 
to him, our consultant writes. 


Counselor at Work 


Mas. GRANT stopped me on 
the street last Friday afternoon. 
She said, “I’m going to bring Jose- 
phine Smith with me to church 
Sunday. She said that she wants 
to come with me.” 

I knew that Mrs. Grant had been 
trying for two years to get Mrs. 
Smith to come to church, so I re- 
plied, “That must make you feel 
pretty good.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I suppose 
you've heard about Josephine’s 
trouble?” 

“No,” I said. “I haven’t. I didn’t 
know anything was wrong.” 

“This isn’t anything that is a 
secret, for a good many people 
know it. Her husband has gone off 
and left her. He is living in 
Brownstown with another woman. 
Josephine is getting a divorce. But 
she needs guidance, and is very con- 
fused. I thought it might make a 
difference in the kind of sermon 
you have Sunday if you knew 
ahead of time that she is going to 
be there.” 

The next Sunday morning Mrs. 
Smith did not come to church al- 
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though Mrs. Grant and I both 
hoped she would. I knew that she 
was of Catholic background, but 
had not attended that church for 
many years. Her husband has an 
executive position in a fairly large 
business. I doubted that she knew 
me well enough to come to the 
study, so when the Sunday-evening 
service was over, I walked by her 
house. I could see that the television 
was on, but after I had knocked at 
the door, I noticed that another lady 
was with her. 

She greeted me warmly. “Oh, 
come in, Reverend Davis. I’m glad 
to see you. This is my mother, Mrs. 
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a: She has come to stay 
with me for a few days.” 

I-was astonished to note how 
much Mrs. Smith had aged recent- 
ly. She had been an attractive per- 
son, but now she was pale, her 
cheeks sunken in, and she had lost 
much weight. 

I had not known that her parents 
had come from the “old country.” 
Her mother spoke very broken 
English. 

Then I said, “I met Mary Grant 
on the street the other day, Jose- 
phine, and she told me that things 
haven't been going well with you 
lately. 1 thought I would stop in 
and see if there is anything I can 


do,” 


“I'm so glad you came, Reverend 
Davis. I’ve really had an ordeal, 
but I feel so much better about it 
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now. It seemed almost like a mir- 
acle that we caught Jim (her hus- 
band) and that woman together. 
He confessed to adultery and every- 
thing else. So I’m getting a di- 
vorce. It will be in the newspapers 
tomorrow or Tuesday. I feel so re- 
lieved.” 

“Well, sometimes that is the only 
thing that can be done—a divorce.” 

During the next 45 minutes I 
said practically nothing except for 
an occasional question. She talked 
rapidly, and with considerable emo- 
tion. This was a little unusual, be- 
cause on previous visits to this home 
she had been reticent and had let 
her husband do the talking. I can 
only recall some of the things she 
said, 

“Reverend Davis, I knew all 
summer something was wrong. He 
would sit in this house for hours in 
complete silence. Sometimes he 
would turn his chair around so he 
would have his back toward me. 
Even when I was in the hospital 
(I hadn’t known she had been sick) 
he would come to see me for only 
five minutes and would leave. I 
thought he was mentally sick. 

“Sometimes he would yell at me 
and say that I had been nagging at 
him, but, Reverend Davis, I hadn’t 
been. He even tried to get the 
neighbors to say that I nagged at 
him. I see it all now. He was try- 
ing to get something against me so 
he could have grounds for getting 
a divorce. 


“And once I thought maybe I 
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had nagged, and I thought, ‘Oh, 
my goodness. What have I done to 
make me lose my home?’ But I’m 
glad that he doesn’t have anything 
on me.” 

I said, “Tell me about the other 
woman.” 

“Oh, she works at the office 
where he works. I just can’t under- 
stand her. She has the nicest hus- 
band, and the two of them had 
always gone to church. Her hus- 
band has been so good to me. But 
she just seemed to go to pieces all 
at once, and somehow she set her 
designs on Jim, and he fell for her. 
Her husband is giving her a di- 
vorce too, and Jim says he is quit- 
ting his job and is going to take her 
out to California to live.” 

“Did you know the woman and 
her husband before this trouble 
started?” 

“Oh, my land, no! I never saw 
him before—until he came here one 
night with his son and told me 
that he knew where Jim was, and 
that he was in an apartment in 
Brownstown with his wife.” (She 
apparently thought that I was sus- 
pecting her of becoming interested 
in the other man!) 

“So we drove in his car to 
Brownstown—and there we drove 
through the streets—and then I 
saw Jim’s new car. That woman 
was in it with Jim. We stopped 
them, and we had an awful row! 
Oh, I'd never take him back. This 
is something I just can’t manage to 
forgive... 
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“You know, I think my sick- 
ness was something he brought 
home to me. I read that it is a germ 
that a man can give to a woman— 
luckily it wasn’t venereal, but it 
could just as well have been.” (| 
didn’t feel free to inquire about the 
exact nature of her illness.) 

“And, Reverend Davis, Jim has 
changed so much. Why, he even 
looks sick. He has lost so much 
weight, and he is so pale. He is so 
restless. His lawyer called me the 
other day and he said, ‘Josephine, 
Jim is all confused. I just can't 
understand what has happened.’ | 
honestly believe the man has a con- 
science.” 

I said, “Well, maybe the way he 
is confused and even physically sick 
is a hopeful thing. This means that 
there is a terrible conflict going on 
inside him and some day he may 
come to himself.” 

“Maybe so. I know that if I ever 
do want to take him back, it will 
only cost two dollars to get another 
marriage license.” 

“Let me see... Uh... Hadn't 
he been married before he married 
your” 

“Oh, no. What you're thinking 
of ... well, you see... Uh...1 
have a child. You knew that, didn't 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Yes, she was born when I was 
only 14 years old. I was entirely in- 
nocent. My folks adopted her, and 
she has grown up to be a really nice 
young woman—is married and has 
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a fine home. We’re proud of her. 
But she never did live with Jim and 
me. Some people thought I married 
Jim so I could have a home for my 
girl. But that wasn’t it. I married 
him because I loved him, that was 
why. Oh, how he pulled the wool 
over my eyes! ... 

“Why last summer we would be 
out on the lake in his boat. He al- 
ways liked to show off, and I no- 
ticed that he ran that boat so fast, 
and there was a yellow car down 
by the dam with a woman in it. 
He kept looking down that way. 
Then when that woman’s husband 
came to-see me, he was driving that 
same car. I asked him about it and 
he said he had thought it was 
strange that his wife was gone so 
much with the car.... 

“I've had so much trouble, Rev- 
erend Davis. First the birth of my 
child, and now this. But I guess 
some people were just born to suf- 
fer. But I’m not worrying about it 
any more. I’ve got that ‘old peace 
of mind back now.’ I only hope 
that from now on I will be able to 
go straight.” 

I repeated my hope that some- 
day Mr. Smith would come to him- 
self, and said that I wanted to think 
a great deal about the things she 
had told me, and that some day in 
the future I would like to talk with 
her again. 

Her mother had continued to 
watch the television program, so 
rather than interrupt her enjoyment 
of it, I left without a prayer. 
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I think the call was helpful in 
that Mrs. Smith shared her burden 
with me, and I hope had some re- 
lief by doing so. I was limited be- 
cause of the presence of a third per- 
son. 

1. Undoubtedly Mrs. Smith has a 
burden of guilt which she did not 
reveal to me in this one call. How 
can I get at this guilt in interviews? 

2. There are probably sexual mal- 
adjustments here, probably on the 
parts of all four people. How 
should a minister proceed in trying 
to discover what is wrong, and after 
he has discovered it, what can he 
do about being helpful in this very 
personal area of people’s lives? 

3. Should a minister, in a case of 
this kind, attempt to reconcile Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith and try to prevent 
the divorce? Perhaps I should add 
that all four people are in their early 
forties. The Smiths have no chil- 
dren. The other family do have. 


THIS is one of those situations 
the pastor faces frequently and 
comes away baffled. Two marriages 
have failed; this means failure on 
the part of at least four persons, on 
the part of society, on the part of 
the church, and on the part of pas- 
toral counseling. 

The pastor notes in his summary 
statement that the call was helpful 
“in that Mrs. S. shared her burden 
with me.” Maybe; but I doubt it. 

She told her story, at least a part 
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of it and I suspect a small part; she 
revealed a great deal of smugness 
and “better-than-thou” — attitude. 
There is little indication that she 
either knows or cares why the mar- 
riage failed, only that she “got the 
goods” on her husband. 

The husband probably cares even 
Mrs. S. has her defenses 
pretty well set up; the pastor might 
do well not to tinker with them. 

Let us direct attention to the 
pastor’s questions: 

He writes that Mrs. S. undoubt- 
edly carries a burden of guilt. 
“How can I help her with it?” he 
asks. If she does, she carries it well. 
I doubt that he can help her with 
it—at least not soon. It is well in- 
trenched behind self-pride and an 
attitude of I’ve-been-so-badly-put- 
upon. This would be greatly al- 
leviated if her husband begged for- 
giveness. He probably won't. 

The minister in this case cannot 
proceed anywhere because his help 
is not sought. Sexual maladjust- 
ment is often symptomatic of some 
deever problem. Again, the answer 
to the question he asks depends up- 
on the role the pastor himself is 
playing. If he is a pastor-counselor 
and is recognized by his people as 
one who can help with personal 
problems, he can do as much or 
more than any other professional 
person in the field. If he is a “vis- 
itor” who drops in at their homes 
and supports his peoples’ prejudices, 
he can do little. 

“Should the minister attempt to 
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less. 


reconcile Mr. and Mrs. S.?” Why? 
Mr. S. doesn’t want a reconcilia- 
tion. Why waste your time and em- 
barrass both Mr. S. and yourself by 
talking to him? 

Why does one say Mr. S. does not 
want a reconciliation? There is no 
evidence whatsoever to indicate that 
he does. He has sought no help; 
he has made no gesture toward rec- 
onciliation. 

The facts of the matter are that 
we do not know anything about 
this marriage, and practically noth- 
ing about the situation or about the 
Smiths. Therefore, we can have few 
opinions, 

Mrs. S. still needs pastoral care as 
any grief-suffering person needs it, 
for any broken interpersonal rela- 
tionship is a grief situation, The 
pastor should call upon Mrs. S$. 
again and explain to her that he 
thinks a series of conversations 
would be of help to her; that she 
might prefer to talk to another 
counselor (if one is available), but 
that she needs to talk to someone. 
—Russett L. Dicks, Professor of 

Pastoral Care, Duke Divinity 

School. 


THIS pastor assumes that Mrs. 
Smith has a burden of guilt which 
she did not reveal to him. The 
counselor should always have his 
mind open and ready to accept 


whatever the counselee presents. 
However, he should be on guard 
lest he impute to the counselee feel- 
ings that he himself would have, if 
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he were in the counselee’s situation. 

Mrs. Smith has revealed that she 
isa mother of an illegitimate child. 
Also, she has forced her husband to 
admit adultery. These two facts 
probably led Mr. Davis to assume 
the presence of guilt feelings. 

In Mrs. Smith’s situation there is 
a complicating factor: she is, nom- 
inally, a Roman Catholic. The pas- 
tor should keep in mind that per- 
sons who grow up in this tradition 
have a somewhat different quality 
and quantity of guilt feelings over 
immoral deeds from those of per- 
sons reared in the Protestant tra- 
dition. 

In addition, the pastor must keep 
in mind that guilt feelings range all 
the way from the normal and con- 
scious to the morbid neurotic and 
unconscious. Because Mrs. Smith 
probably has the “Catholic con- 
imbedded in her soul, and 
because much of her guilt is likely 
neurotic in nature, the pastor would 
be well advised to make no direct 
effort to get at her feelings of guilt. 
It would be better for hhion to think 
in terms of her total spiritual and 
emotional life. 

In the second place, the pastor as- 
sumes that there. are sexual malad- 
justments and he thinks that prob- 
ably all four of the people involved 
have such problems. A common er- 
ror of counselors is to become prob- 
lem-centered. When a counselor 
concentrates on a particular prob- 
lem, he is indulging in symptomatic 
treatment. 


science” 
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There seems to be evidence that 
many people will talk more freely 
to the sympathetic clergyman than 
to any other professional person. 
Therefore, the problem is not how 
to get people to talk about their 
sexual problems but how to keep 
them from talking about these 
problems as a means of avoiding 
larger and more significant needs. 

Finally, the minister asks if he 
should attempt a reconciliation of 
the Smiths and thus try to prevent 
the divorce. Here the pastor con- 
fronts us with goal selection in 
counseling. It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that all counselors, 
whether they are pastoral, medical, 
psychological, or vocational, have 
such goals. Furthermore, it has be- 
come clear that the counselor’s 
private set of ideals, ethics, and 
morals, do become known to the 
counselee and influence him, no 
matter how carefully the counselor 
avoids mentioning them. 

The pastor should have in mind, 
in counseling Mrs. Smith, the priv- 
ate goal that she will become suf- 
ficiently secure emotionally that she 
can go through whatever develops. 
He should be helping her to under- 
stand herself so that, whether or 
not she becomes a divorced person, 
she will know herself well enough 
to manage her life, no matter what 
turn it takes. 

—James H. Burns, Director, De- 
partment of Soctal Relations and 
Pastoral Service, Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. 
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Pastor’s Study 


REMBRANDT:; 
A Painter of the Bible 


By W. A. VISSER ’t HOOFT 


General Secretary, 


World Council of Churches 


Reprinted from 
Evangelische Pressedienst 
(June 29, 1956) 


Tue 350th anniversary of Rem- 
brandt’s birthday, which was cele- 
brated on July 15 and provided oc- 
casion for special Rembrandt ex- 


hibitions in Stockholm, Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam and Moscow, is of 
special significance for the churches 
of the Reformation. For Rembrandt 
is in a quite unusual way the 
painter of the Bible, and he exe- 
cuted his work in its spirit. 

This was not always so. The 
biblical pictures of the young Rem- 
brandt are not essentially different 
from those of his contemporaries. 
He used the Bible as the source of 
stories for painting and had a pref- 
erence for dramatic events. He 
tried to combine the realism of the 
Dutch tradition with the baroque 
style which was in fashion at that 
time. Restless strokes, rhetorical 
gestures, dominated his work, so 
that the paintings and etchings of 
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this period express a great ability 
but not a deep experience. 

He still had no acquaintance with 
the “still small voice” with which 
the Lord speaks. With all our ad- 
miration for Rembrandt, we must 
nevertheless be reasonable and ad- 
mit that in the work of the young 
Rembrandt the truly biblical dimen- 
sion was lacking. 

Only in his forties, when the 
crescendo of his life was spent, 
when he had to learn, following the 
death of Saskias, “to eat his bread 
with tears,” did he learn to know 
“the heavenly powers.” Anyone 
who compares his work of this time 
with his earlier works can confirm 
that a deep transformation has 
taken place. Everything has become 
calm. His whole aim is now 
to make his presentation so simple 
that the whole attention is focused 
on the main subject. 

And thus the Bible is no longer a 
remarkable picture book, but the 
book of the story of salvation, 
which should be told not only in 
words but also in colors and draw- 
ings. From now on works are pro- 
duced which are not only master- 
pieces technically, but also speak to 
us and help us to understand better, 
more ‘alandle and more vividly 
what the Bible wants to say to us. 

Now he becomes truly the paint- 
er of the Bible. His drawings show 
that he finds in the Bible very many 
themes which had never been 
grasped by the traditional artists. 

Still more important is the fact 
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that again and again he expounds 
the same themes in a new way, that 
he struggles again and again for a 
better understanding of the biblical 
story. In this way he is led along 
a quite lonely path in his interpre- 
tation. His contemporaries either 


treated the Bible as a romantic hero- 
saga, or illustrated it in a purely 
worldly and obvious way. With 
Rembrandt the men and women 
of the Bible are, however, neither 
heroes nor everyday people. For 
him the Bible deals with men who 
are struggling with God. Thus 
Christ in his work is on the one 
hand simple and unpretentious, but 
at the same time the one who is at 
the center and has power over life 
and death. 

In the vast amount of Rembrandt 
literature that exists, the discussion 
has always been pursued on how 
this Christian art should be char- 
acterized. It has been interpreted as 
Calvinistic, Mennonite, even as 
Catholic. People have wanted to 
regard him as having a similar ap- 
proach to that of the mystic Jacob 
Boehme or of humanism. 

I believe the question of his posi- 
tion should have a much simpler 
solution. Rembrandt was hardly a 
man of letters, or a theologian or 
philosopher. It is almost certain that 
he had read little. Also, at the time 
when he possessed an outstanding 
collection of pictures, there were 
very few books in his house. We 
are, however, able to establish that 
he turned continually to the Bible. 
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That means that, like few before or 
after him, he was homo unius librj 
a man for whom this one book was 
sufficient, since he could live by it. 

Therefore, we should not attempt 
to fit him into any “ism.” The ques. 
tion of which church he belonged 
to is, in his case, not definite. It js 
certain that his parents were Re. 
formed Church and that his wife 
confirmed in the Reformed 
Church and that his children were 
christened there. 

It is probable that in his forties he 
had closer relations with the Men- 
nonite community. It is known that 
later he came into conflict with the 
discipline of the Reformed Church 
on account of his domestic life. It 
appears, however, that at the end 
of his life his relation to the Church 
again became normal. It cannot in 
any case be said, therefore, that 
these facts influenced his biblical 
art positively or negatively. We can 
only understand Rembrandt from 
the Bible. It is significant that the 
only book mentioned in the inven- 
tory after his death was the Bible. 

It is a remarkable f that 


was 


tact 
the churches of the Reformation 
showed practically no interest in 
Rembrandt’s biblical works. One 
might have expected that at that 
time, when a spirit of counter-Ref- 
ormation governed practically the 
whole realm of religious art, Rem- 
brandt’s work would have been re- 
ceived with gratitude. One cannot 
blame this on the general Protestant 
dislike of religious art. For example, 
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in the following centuries illus- 
trated Bibles and books about Bible 
history have continued to be pub- 
lished, but in not one of these books 
was Rembrandt’s work used. 

Those artists were chosen who 
worked in the contemporary style, 
namely baroque, and people forgot 
that baroque and counter-reforma- 
tion were closely connected spirit- 
ually. Thus we have to thank the 
art historians and not those in the 
Church for the rediscovery of Rem- 
brandt. 

Why has it not been until the 
present time that those who ac- 
knowledge sola scriptura have 
learned to regard Rembrandt as the 
greatest exponent of the Bible? 
This is connected with the fact that 
our generation, especially as regards 
the proclamation of the Gospel, de- 
clines all romanticism, all sentimen- 
tality and, therefore, becomes ripe 
for the practical, reasonable lan- 
guage of Rembrandt. 

A great deal of our religious art 
which our fathers and grandfathers 
still admired appears to us as in- 
tolerable as a rhetorical speech of 
Canaan in the pulpit. But in saying 
this we have not yet said every- 
thing. It is not only that Rem- 
brandt’s mature works do not ob- 
scure the biblical facts. It is also 
that he helps us to understand bet- 
ter the secret of God’s revelation. 
He grasped the meaning of Christ 
taking the form of a servant. He 
knew something of the positive 
meaning of the secret of the Mes- 
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siah, namely that the divinity of 
Christ is hidden except to him who 
believes. And these are things 
which Luther and Calvin knew but 
which we today have to discover 
afresh. 

There is no need to boast, on the 
occasion of this anniversary, of our 
great Protestant painter. But we 
must say with gratitude that in 
Rembrandt we have a great man 
who, in his way, showed how a man 
who is an artist can also live with 
and from the Bible and pass on its 
message. 


Among the 500 to 600 pictures 
that Rembrandt Harmens van Rijn 
painted or etched were many deal- 
ing with Bible scenes and charac- 
ters. Among them: “Marriage of 
Samson,” “Flight of the Angel,” 
“Christ Healing the Sick,” “Sim- 
eon,” “Woman Taken in Adul- 
tery,” “Good Samaritan,” “Flight 
into Egypt,” “Joseph Accused by 
Potiphar’s Wife,” “Jacob Blessing 
the Sons of Joseph,” “John the Bap- 
tist Preaching,” “Adoration of the 
Magi,” “Death of the Virgin” and 
“Christ Preaching.” 

He did several pictures of the 
Holy Family, uniting realism and 
idealism in his portrayal of the real 
carpenter shop and the mother 
bending over the Christ Child rev- 
erently and lovingly. 





Music 


Music for Church Weddings 


By MARY WIGENT 


Organist-choirmaster, Garden City Community Church, Garden City, N. Y, 
Condensed from Ministry Thru Music (Sept., 1955) 


Music has always held a very 
prominent place in the wedding 
service, but some questions need to 
be asked if we are to have music 
that is appropriate for a Christian 
ceremony, not a mere social gather- 
ing. Will the music have definite 
religious associations? Will it con- 
vey the sense of God’s presence in 
the sanctuary? Will it be free of all 
secular associations? Will it express 
the joyousness of the occasion? Will 
it encourage listening rather than 
chatter? Will the music and text 
stand as an offering to God? 

In church the music should be 
serious and dignified, as at least one 
church commission on music sug- 
gests, if it is to be in harmony with 
the strength of purpose and depth of 
feeling of the persons being mar- 
ried, but it should also be marked 
by the grace, tenderness and joy 
of such a blessed festival. 


The Pre-Ceremony Recital 


The music chosen is often left to 
the discrection of the organist. 
Common atrocities in this area are 
the requested secular pieces ‘such as 
Liszt’s “Liebestraume,” Schubert’s 
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and “Ave Maria,” and 


“Serenade” 


Wagner’s “Liebestod.” 

Organ music should be good 
music that produces churchly as 
opposed to secular associations. The 
wedding recital should be as well 
played as any other recital. 


Solos at the Wedding 


Generally speaking, solos should 
be included as part of the pre-cere- 
mony recital. The text should be 
theolagically sound. Songs which 
are requested because of sentiment 
should be relegated to the reception. 

A special word should be said 
about the use of the popular “Lord’s 
Prayer.” Again, we are swept up by 
a spectacular version of this Malotte 
number as theatrically created by 
Fred Waring and other great show- 
men. But the prayer of our Lord is 

prayer, and was intended to be 
such, and not a solo or choral num- 
ber. Its use denies the congregation 
the opportunity of joining the 
couple in this, their first prayer to- 
gether as man and wife. 

Of all wedding music the tradi- 
tional marches are the most con- 
troversial. To many this music has 
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genuine religious association. In 
fact, both marches are definitely 
secular in their operatic origin. 

During the intermission in a 
Columbia symphony program, 
Richard Wagner’s granddaughter 
(second child of Sigfried) was in- 
terviewed concerning her wedding. 
When she was asked if the “Bridal 
Chorus” from Lohengrin or Men- 
delssohn’s wedding march from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” was 
used she said “No.” Although such 
selections are popular in America, 
she said that they were never used 
in Europe. 

“We make a difference between 
secular and sacred music,” she ex- 
plained, “and besides, I would be 
superstitious to get married to the 
‘bridal chorus.’ The marriage of 


Lohengrin and Elsa did not last 
long. And in ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ the bridegroom was trans- 
formed into a donkey.” 


The Processional and Recessional 


The word “march” has been 
wrongly attached to the procession- 
al and recessional. The music 
should be dignified, but regimented 
thythm is unnecessary. Any good 
organ composition or hymn can be 
used to advantage here. It could 
be sung by the wedding guests, giv- 
ing them the opportunity of partici- 
pating in the service. Since they are 
supposed to be present to observe, 
this might meet hearty disapproval! 

What is the organist to do when 
a charming bride, or her mother, 
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insists on a number that would turn 
God’s house into the setting for a 
display of maudlin sentiment? Ad- 
mittedly it is difficult to remain 
gracious in the face of obstinacy, 
but sometimes it is necessary. There 
are a few alternative suggestions 
that might be made. 

An excellent processional can be 
played as contrasted with the 
worn-out “march.” 

We can have a singer (most ca- 
pable soloist in church or a profes- 
sional singer) make a recording of 
solos that are appropriate for a 
service. With copies of the music 
available, a choice can be made or 
perhaps a personal appearance of 
the soloist would be to advantage. 

We can seek the help of the min- 
ister in making definite rules so 
that worship values are maintained. 
Also the fees of organist, minister, 
soloist, and sexton should be clearly 
stated. Perhaps an attractive pam- 
phlet or brochure that can be pre- 
sented to the couple would be the 
answer. Printed recital programs, or 
a printed order of service, will be 
an incentive to a more discriminat- 
ing selection. 

Many of the faults I have men- 
tioned here are due to the lethargy 
of us church musicians. We play the 
same recital at all weddings, assum- 
ing that there will be different peo- 
ple in attendance. The purchasing 
power of our fee sends us into such 
a spin that we have difficulty in see- 
ing the spots (known as “notes” 
in musical composition) on the 
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page. We’ve given up because we 
are battle weary or tired of going 
through the pre-battle jitters before 
we meet each couple. 

In other instances, the fact that 
we have been fortunate enough to 
pursue the study of the finest 
church music has caused us to be 
guilty of puritanism. Only Bach 


and his forerunners are good 
enough to be played, we think, 
Two days before he died Palmer 
Christian wrote: 

“I don’t know for whom I feel 
the more sorry—the intellectual 
who feels nothing or the romantic 
sentimentalist who can comprehend 
nothing beyond goo.” 


A WEDDING LIST FOR THE MUSICIAN 


Organ Music for the Pre-Ceremony 
Recital 


]. S. Bach: “In Thee Is Gladness,” 
“In Dulce Jubilo,” “Blessed Jesu 
We Are Here,” “Der Tag Der Ist 
So,” “Gelobet Seist Du,” “Arioso,” 
“When Thou Art Near,” “Now 
Let Us Sing With Joy,” “If Thou 
But Suffer God to Guide Thee,” 
“Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring,” 
“Fugue A La Gige.” 

Brahms: “Deck Thyself with 
Gladness (11 Chorale Preludes). 

Buxtehude-Bingham: ‘‘From 
God I Ne’er Will Turn Me” (Six 
Chorale Preludes). 

Dupre: “Fugue in G Minor 
(from The Prelude and Fugue). 

Faure: “In Paradise” from Re- 
quiem. 

Fleischer: “O God Our Help in 
Ages Past” (Book of Wedding 
Music, Concordia). 

Handel: “Aria” from the Twelfth 
Concerto. 

Karg-Elert: “Abide With Us 
Lord Jesus” (Book I of Wedding 
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Music, Concordia), “Now Thank 
We All Our God” (Book II of 
Wedding Music, Concordia). 

Lully: “Air Tendre” (Anthologia 
Antiqua Book II). 

Flor Peeters: “Aria,” “Scherzo” 
and “Adagio” from the Modale 
Suite. 

Purcell: “Trumpet Voluntary,” 
“Trumpet Tune and Air.” 

Richard Purvis: “Blessed Jesu 
We Are Here.” 

Max Reger: “Benedictus.” 

Leo Sowerby: “Carillon.” 

Snow: “Invocation.” 

Vierne: Selections from the 24 
Pieces in Free Style 

Weinberger: “The Marriage in 
Cana of Galilee” (from Bible 
Poems). 

Widor: “Pastorale” from Sym- 
phony Il. 

Collections of Wedding Muste 
Book I and II (Concordia). (These 
books have fine material which 
is excellent for wedding as well as 
general service.) 
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Processionals 

“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 
(Hymn to Joy), “Love Divine, All 
Loves Excelling (Beecher or Hytry- 
dol), “Now Thank We All Our 
God,” “O Worship the King” 
(Lyons or Hanover), “Immortal 
Invisible,” “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” “Hail Thee Festival Day” 
(see Vocal Solos, Epis. H. 102), 
“Praise My Soul, The King of 
Heaven” (Lauda Anima), “Praise 
To the Lord, The Almighty” (Lobe 
den Herren). 


Organ Music for Processionals 

Bach: “In Thee is Joy” (Orgel- 
buchlein), “Jesu Joy of Man’s De- 
siring,” “Sinfonia” from Wedding 
Cantata 196 (translated by Hugh 
Porter). 


Brahms: “Es Ist Ein Ros’ Ents- 
prugen.” 
Byrd, William: “The Earle of 


Oxford Marche” in The Fitzwil- 
liam Virginal Book. 

Purcell: “Trumpet Tune and 
Air,” “Trumpet Voluntary in D 
Major.” 

Brahms: “St. Anthony Chorale” 
from Variations on a Theme, by 
Haydn (for piano). 

Clokey: “Processional” from A 
Wedding Suite. 

Boellmann, Leon: “Moderato” 
from Heures Mystiques Vol. 2. 

Fescobaldi: “Toccata” from An- 
tichi Maestri Vol. 1. 

Handel: “Solemn Processional” 
from Water Music Suite. 

Murray, Dom G.: “Interlude No. 
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1” from Short Organ Interludes, 
(Vol. 1, Rushworth & Draeper.) 
Pasquini: “Moderato” from Anti- 
chi Maestri Vol 1. 
Rinck: “Preludio” from Antichi 


Maestri Vol. 1. 


Choral Music 


Davies, H. W.: “God Be in My 
Head.” 

Rowley, Alec: “Here at Thine 
Altar Lord” 

Sowerby, L.: “Blessed Are 
They That Fear the Lord.” 

Tallis, Thomas: “O God, Be Mer- 
ciful.” 

Thiman, Eric: “Come 
Ghost, Our Hearts Inspire.” 

Walton, William: “Set Me as a 
Seal Upon Thine Heart.” 

Bortniansky: “Lord, Grant Thy 
Servants.” 

Brahms: “How Lovely Is Thy 
Dwelling Place” (requiem). 

Decius-Bach: “OQ Father All 
Creating” in Green Hill Junior 
Choir Book, edited by Katherine 
Davis. 

Decius: “To God on High Be 
Thanks and Praise” in Green Hill 
Junior Choir Book. 

Methodist Hymnal: “May the 


Grace of Christ Our Saviour.” 


All 


Holy 


Vocal Music 

Vaughan-Williams, R.: “Hail 
Thee Festive Day,” “The Call” 
from The Five Mystical Songs 
(Come, my Way, my Truth, my 

Life). 
Brahms: “Though I Speak With 
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the Tongues” from Four Serious 
Songs. 

Dvorak: From his Biblical Songs: 
“I Will Sing New Songs of Glad- 
ness” (Vol. 1), “God Is My Shep- 
herd” (Vol. 1), “Sing Ye a Joyful 
Song” (Vol. 2). 

Bach: “lf Thou Be Near.” 


Hymns for Wedding Communion 


“And Now, O Father, Mindful of 
The Love” (Tune: Unde et mem- 
ores), “Bread of Heaven, on Thee 
We Feed” (Tune: Bread of Heav- 
en), “Come With Us, O Blessed 
Jesus” (Tune: Jesus, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring), “Deck Thyself, My 
Soul, With Gladness” (Tune: 
Schmuke dich), “O Food of Men 
Wayfaring” (Tune: O esca viato- 
rum), “Strengthen for Service, 


Lord” (Tune: Malabar). 


Recessionals 
Bach: “Alla Breve in D” (Widor- 
Schweitzer Vol. 1). 
Clokey: “Toccata on O Perfect 


Love” (wedding suite), “Recession. 
al” from Masse de Marriage. 

Gigout: “Grande Choeur Dia. 
logue.” 

Guilmant: “Postlude Nuptiaile,” 
“Recessional in A.” 

Handel: “Hornpipe” (Water 
Music Suite), “A Trumpet Volun- 
tary” (edited by Groves). 

Mendelssohn: “Allegro Maestoso” 
(Sonata No. #4). 

Mullet: “Carillon-Sortie.” 

Purcell: “Voluntary in C” (Cer- 
emontal Music edited by Briggs). 

Sowerby: “A Wedding Proces- 
sional.” 

Vierne: “Carillon De Westmin- 
ster” (Fantasie Ptecos Vol. 3), 


“Carillon” (24 Pieces in Free Style 
Vol. 2), “Finale,” Symphony 1. 
Wesley, S. S.: “Choral Song.” 


Widor: “Allegro” from Sympho- 
ny V, “Toccata” from Symphony 
V, Marche Nuptiale. 

Peeters, Flor: “Allegro Maes- 
toso in E Flat” in 35 Miniatures, 
“Allegro Maestoso in D No. 7” in 
35 Miniatures. 


MEMO 


TO: The radioactive fish 
FROM: The Government 


You have caused endless troubles in the proving grounds, 
Your very existence has been a disappointment, 
We may have to build a fence in the ocean 


To keep you away. 


You give birth in a very primitive way, 

Solitarily depositing your eggs, fertilizing, 

Flashing away. We shall soon invent a mechanical fish, 
Immune from exposure to a manufactured cloud. 

As it is, you are definitely an underwater hazard 

And have no reason at all to be the least bit proud. 


—Pierre Henri Delattre 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


How to Survive 


the Parsonage 


By POLLY MUDGE HOLMES 
Pastor’s wife, Canyon Lake 
Methodist Church, 

Rapid City, S. Dak. 


Tue ANCIENT ADAGE that 
“Father works from sun to sun but 
Mother’s work is never done” is 
only half true in a parsonage fam- 
ily. Granted, Mama’s work is never 
done, but neither is Papa’s. 

Therefore, if a girl is blessed with 
enough love (and it takes plenty 
of more than one kind) to marry a 
minister, she had better do so with 
the understanding that her partner 
will not be at her beck and call 
every time she runs out of egys or 
needs a pin for baby’s diaper. 

During the preparations for the 
first baby the average pastor’s wife 
enjoys a glorious good time, has 
plenty of energy, and insists that 
having babies is a cinch. When the 
second baby is on the way, she 
realizes she’s getting older but she 
still sings in the choir, teaches an in- 
termediate class, entertains the new 
members at tea, runs off the bul- 
letins, and wonders why so many 
mothers give babies as an excuse 
for not doing any church work. 

When Number Three or Four 
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Pregnancy 


comes along, Mama has to admit 
(secretly) that she’s tired. She be- 
gins to wonder if ministers ought 
to have large families after all. It’s 
a longer distance to the floor than 
it ever was before and the house 
seems to have more windows. 

What Happens? After the chil- 
dren are finally lugged off to bed 
she forces herself to stay up and 
scrub the floor. While the floor is 
drying she tries to keep awake long 
enough to read through and out- 
line next Sunday’s lesson plan. 
Eventually giving this up, she goes 
to bed, vowing to wax the floor in 
the morning before the youngsters 
are up. But next morning the first 
early bird is pulling out the cooky 
jar long before Mother is ready to 
rise and wax. 

What Are the Results? Mama’s 
nerves are on edge and she snaps 
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at the children. In her effort to get 
all the things done that she doesn’t 
feel like doing, she’s so tired by 
lunch-time that meal-getting is a 
melee, with the children underfoot, 
and everything goes wrong. The 
phone rings three times and lunch 
is an hour late. 

At this point Preacher Papa, who 
has been racing around town all 
morning trying 
wife locate her 


help a frantic 
alcoholic 
band, comes in hungry and asks if 
he can’t have a sandwich or some- 
thing because he’s due at the church 
in 10 minutes. And so it goes. 
What Can She Do About It? 
There are only two alternatives. 
(Barring running off with the milk- 
man, who works an eight-hour day, 
has a day off every w eek, and whose 


hus- 


phone is rung only by his closest 
friends.) One alternative is to try 


to make a fine impression on the 
august parsonage committee and 
the P.T.A. while continuing to 
stew inside. The other is to relax 
and take time off for the inflow of 
the Holy Spirit. The latter is easier 
said than done, but here are a few 
suggestions: 

1. Try to take a nap every day, 
if at all possible. When your chil- 
dren are napping (if ever) you take 
a nap too—or at least lie down with 
a book. Put a sign on the door say- 
ing: “Not available until 3 o’clock. 
Please contact church office.” Call 
the church secretary (if you have 
one) and ask her to take any mes- 
sages except emergency ones. If 
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there is no secretary, unplug your 
phone for an hour. If your phone is 
not wired for unplugging, consider 
this minor investment. 

2. Save those jobs that you do 
with your hands until the children 
are pressing around you. 

Include in your schedule only 
nc church and community fune- 
tions that truly need you. Support 
an organization by your presence 
(if it’s important) but shed the full 
responsibility of a big job. Remem- 
ber, your family is nea giving 
one member to more than full-time 
service. Your children need and de- 
serve at least one parent most of the 
time. 

4. If you have to, do insist (lov- 
ingly) that Daddy play with the 
children while you’re preparing din- 
ner every evening that he can. All 
involved benefit greatly 
from this daily play-time. 

5. Let the basement and_ the 
walks and the floors stay dirty until 
\ honestly have the energy to 
tackle them. This kind of procras- 
tination will be impossible for some 
women; untidiness is harder on 
them than overwork. For nearly all 
of us it’s a difficult request. Being 
“fishbowl home-makers” we feel 
that we have extra reason to keep 
our homes neat and presentable. 
But it’s almost impossible to handle 
children, a heavy church and com- 
munity schedule, and all the house- 
work without cheating a little (if 
not a lot) somewhere. When you 
line up these three responsibilities it 


parties 


you 
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is obvious which one is the least 
important —the house. 

When you just “know” the ladies 
are saying, “Isn’t it disgraceful to 
have our parsonage floor all scuffed 
up like that?” throw out a simple, 
pleasant apology such as “Some day 
I'm going to get around to cleaning 
up this floor,” and let it go at that. 
Their impression of your house- 
keeping ability is not nearly as im- 
portant as your children’s impres- 
sion of their mother. 

6. Remember that you are now 
responsible not only for your own 
health and well-being but for that 
of your unborn child. If you keep 
this firmly in mind, you'll be less 
inclined to make a silent martyr of 
yourself. 

7. Take one day and one job at 
atime. During the time that every 
little job seems like a big one, don’t 
try to accomplish more than one 
extra duty a day. 

8. Take (or make) time for so- 
cial relaxation. If your husband 
can’t go with you take your chil- 
dren and your ironing to a friend’s 
house and visit while you work. 
You need a close friend precisely as 
every other person does, especially 
since you have so few hours alone 
with your closest friend on earth— 
your husband. It may be best to 
find this special friend outside your 
own church in order to avoid any 
chance of jealousy among the many 
parishioners who treasure your 
friendship. 

One nice thing about being the 
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wife of a beloved pastor is that 
everybody seems genuinely inter- 
ested in your welfare. Sometimes 
people are more solicitous than 
they need to be. When, for instance, 
after having carried four baskets of 
wet clothes up and down stairs, 
taken out the trash and the gar- 
bage, lifted the children in and out 
of beds, cupboards and cars all day, 
and picked up hundreds of blocks 
and toys from under your feet, you 
accident: lly drop your handker- 
chief at a church meeting and three 
people rush over to pick it up for 
you, it’s liable almost to make you 
mad. If it weren’t that you really 
are too tired to pick up a handker- 
chief, it just might. But instead you 
smile and enjoy the friendly con- 
cern of your church family. 

9. When your M.Y.F. has a 
“work day” take advantage of 
even if you can’t afford They 
may leave the windows streaky, but 
you're contributing to a great cause 
and saving yourself at least some 
time. 


10. Be and friendly 


pleasant 
enough as a hostess that you can 
say to your informal guests “Take 


your shoes off at the door!” and 
get away with it. Most of your 
younger parishioners would appre- 
ciate being greeted at the door with 
such an ice-breaker as “Come on in, 
and anybody who tracks on my 
clean floor has to clean it up!” 

11. If you have not already done 
so long ago, choose the best quar- 
ter-hour of your husband’s and your 
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children’s day for a “quiet time” 
that all of you can share together. 
When a child is three he is old 
enough to sit with his family and 
read or talk or sing or pray serious- 
ly. This period comes, of course, in 
addition to your personal adult de- 
votions, but even though it is very 
simple it can bring a great calm 
into your day. 

12. Get down on your knees and 
thank God that you have the joy 
and the privilege of being a parson- 
age wife. You have accepted the 
blessed task of providing the human 
encouragement and understanding 
and boundless love that make your 
help-mate able to carry on his im- 
portant yes, indispensable work. 
Pray daily that your spirit and the 
climate of your home may provide 
a haven of rest and regeneration for 
him. Instead of fretting that he can 
not give you more of his time, pray 
earnestly that you can give him 
more of a calm and joyful spirit. 

If this is hard to do sincerely, 
then share your discouragement 
with him so that he may help you 


to see what is important in your too. 
burdensome day and what is not. 
If he suggests simpler meals, take 
him at his word. If he asks you to 
check with your doctor or to find 
time for more naps, do so. Don't 
play the lonely martyr when he’s 
busy with other people. He already 
feels deeply enough the conflict be- 
tween serving others and being with 
his family. 

Instead of asking for more time 
from Daddy, ask for more tran- 
quility from your Heavenly Father. 
And while you’re on your knees, 
thank God that you’re not the wife 
of an Air Force pilot or an overseas 
correspondent (or a district super- 
intendent!). At least your husband 
lives in your house and shares most 
of his meals with you. 

And let us hope that he finds 
time to share more than these with 
you and his family. For there is no 
greater task that either of you ever 
perform than the magnificent chal- 
lenge that is given to you by Al 
mighty God when he places in your 
hands—a new life. 


A GOOD QUESTION 


BACK in World War I! days, when anti-Japanese feelings ran high, 
Henry Sloane Coffin told a certain congregation about a church 
which had received a Japanese-American family into membership. 
After the sermon an elder of the church where Dr. Coffin was preach- 


ing came up to him and said, 


“If one of those little yellow beasts 


came to this church, he wouldn’t get my vote for admission.” 


Dr. Coffin replied: 


The elder answered, ‘‘Well, 


“But remember Christ died for them too.” 
if he did, 
To which Dr. Coffin quietly replied, 


it wasn’t worth his while.” 
“Were you?” 


—Ralph W. Sockman in A Lift for Living 
(Abingdon Press) 
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Preaching 


* 


SERMON 
SLIGGESTIONS 


Faith in the Third Dimension. June 2. 
Sixth Sunday after Easter. Text: ‘‘Ac- 
cording to your faith be it done to 
you."’ Matt. 9:29. Scripture: Matt. 
9:27-31. Suggested Anthem: ‘‘O 
Love Divine,’’ W. Berwald. 
PreEAcHiNG is not so much the de- 

velopment of a new theme as it is 
the unfolding of a familiar theme, 
the significance of which has not 
been glimpsed by the hearers. As 
the third dimensional technique in 
pictures reveals a depth always pres- 
ent, so preaching on the familiar 
themes of faith, hope and love 
should set forth dimensions always 
present in such words, but easily 
passed over in the casual way they 
are used. 

A sermon on “Faith in the Third 
Dimension” may penetrate to the 
deeper meaning of faith. Where we 
link faith with religion Jesus re- 
lated faith to life. Jesus makes faith 
not merely an aid for indulging the 
paths of religious contemplation, 
but a weapon for use in winning the 
battle of life on the highway of 
everyday experience. 

Again, Jesus revealed the third 
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The Day of Pentecost begins 
the Whitsuntide season, extend- 
ing this year through August 
18. Colors are: Whitsunday, red; 
Trinity Sunday, white; and Sun- 
days following Trinity day, green. 


3 


x 


x 


dimension of faith by relating it to 
the fact of God so that God becomes 
a fact to reckon with in our believ- 


ing. 


And, finally, faith touched by 
Christ makes it the creator of things 
yet to be. In one of his last sermons 
Ernest F. Tittle said, “The will to 
believe is a necessary condition of 


progress. 


. . . In order to be sure 


that Christianity is true you have to 
act.” (A Mighty Fortress, Harper 


& Brothers, pp. 136, 139.) 


Powerful Energy. 


June 9. Pentecost. 


Text: “But you shall receive power 
when the Holy Spirit has come up- 


on you...” Acts 1:8. Lessons: 
Joel 2:28-32; Acts 2 (omit verses 
17-21). 


At Pentecost it happened that 
God’s power was set free in human 
life. The Holy Spirit came to abide 
with man. Effective human action 


accompanied Him. 


Pentecost, taken over from Juda- 
ism, means the fiftieth day after 
Easter. Northern European people 
and the English called it “White 
Sunday” from the white garments 
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worn by the newly baptized. Their 
baptism signified the new life in 
Christ. They arose cleansed from 
their old life. They believed Jesus’ 
promise that they would remove 
mountains. 

Coitecr For THE Day: O God, 
who as at this time didst teach the 
hearts of thy faithful people by 
sending to them the light of thy 
Holy Spirit; grant us by the 
Spirit to have a right judgment in 
all things, and evermore to rejoice 
in his holy comfort; through the 
merits of Christ Jesus our Saviour, 
who liveth and reigneth with thee 
in the unity of the same Spirit, one 
God, world without end. 

The Oxford American Prayer 
Book Commentary “The 
noteworthy point in this Collect is 


same 


Amen. 


says, 


its teaching that we may rejoice in 


the comfort (z.e., strength) of the 
Holy Spirit only if we allow Him 
to guide our judgment in all things. 
The Spirit first illumines our minds 
with the discernment of true and 
righteous action, and 
then He strengthens our wills so 
that we may accomplish His will 
with joy.” 


courses of 


The Present Tense of God. June 16. 
Trinity Sunday. Text: ‘‘Then Peter, 
filled with the Holy Spirit . . .” 
Acts 4:8. Lesson: Acts 4:1-12 
Tue Tuirp Person of the Trinity 

keeps memory alive, but it also of- 

fers present strength and _ help. 

Peter was made bold to stand be- 

fore the high priest and speak open- 
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sniniihiptnanamtinmnmen 
Special Days 
May 5—Children’s Day 


May 5-12—Christian Family Week 


May 12—Festival of the Christian Home 
(Mother's Day) 


May 24—Aldersgate Day 

May 26—Rural Life Sunday 

May 30—Ascension Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 9—Pentecost. Methodist Student Day, 
June 16—Trinity Sunday 

June 30—Nature Sunday 


eet 


ly of their common history and of 
the living Christ. In 4 Treasury of 
Faith (Dell Edition), Halford E. 
Luccock asks, “What do we mean 
by the Holy Spirit? It affirms that 
God is here, now active.” 

Paul Scherer complains pictur- 
esquely of a backward-looking 
faith, which is largely a frozen as- 
set: “We Cheistions seem to have 
developed a kind of memorial com- 
plex. All some of us can manage is 
a pleasant historical mood. Religion 
is like marriage in this; it can fall 
away until it becomes little more 
than the celebration of anniver- 
saries.” 

When memory and the Holy 
Spirit operate together, things hap- 
pen. Scales fell from the eyes of 
stricken Saul when Ananias laid 
his hands on him. Paul over- 
powered the magician on Cyprus, 
and the proconsul believed! Life 
may now be lived in the presence 
of the conscious mind of Christ. 
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The Korean Creed says: “We be- 
lieve in the Holy Spirit, God pres- 
ent with us for guidance, for com- 
fort and for strength.” 

We use the idea of Trinity in our 
common worship more often than 
we may think. We sing it in the 
Gloria Patri and the Doxology; we 
accept it in the baptismal formula 
and the trinitarian benedictions. 
We pronounce that “they are hus- 
band and wife together, in the 
Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” We 
open our worship with “God in 
Three Persons, blessed Trinity.” 


Holy Spirit Pleads. June 23. Text: 
, But the Spirit himself inter- 
cedes for us with sighs too deep for 
words.”” Romans 8:26. Lesson: 
Romans 8:18-27. 

Wuit—e man cannot bridge the 
gap between himself and God, the 
Holy Spirit within us prays for us. 
The symbol of God interceding for 
us before himself is profound! In 
The New Being (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.75), Paul Tillich 
says, “Spirit is another word for 
‘God present,’ with shaking, inspir- 
ing, transforming power.” 

Both liturgical and free prayers 
come short. Continuing with Til- 
lich: “The essence of prayer is the 
act of God who is working in us 
and raises our whole being to Him- 
self. The way in which this hap- 
pens is called by Paul ‘sighing.’ 
Sighing is an expression of the 
weakness of our creaturely exist- 
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ence. Only in terms of wordless 
sighs can we approach God, and 
even these sighs are His work in 


” 


us. 


A Certain Fervor. June 30. Nature Sun- 
day. Text: ‘‘. . . Be aglow with the 
Spirit . * Romans 12:11. Lesson: 
Romans 12:1-21. 

KEEPING up morale is a common, 
recurring problem. Much is to be 
said for dogged daily performance 
of Christian ways and the Holy 
habits, but we need some glow, 
too. Some hallelujahs. Inspiration 
is assured in a way which always 
seems new when we have 
“thoughts of God.” A_ reviewer 
once said, “For we all know that 
there are some thoughts which are 
like chords of music that go on ex- 
panding after they have been 
sounded.” God is such a word. 
Sound it in prayer, Bible reading, 
great devotional literature, and in 
hymns. Zeal, rapture, joy follow. 

In nature, certain thoughts of 
God are expressed. Look to the 
mountains. Prairie sunset. Sunrise 
at sea. Listen and they will say, 
“We are the voices of God.” Emer- 
son said, “Nature is too thin a 
screen; the glory of the omnipres- 
ent God bursts through every- 
where.” 

Tolstoy, at fifty years of age, 
hopeless and desperate, noticed that 
every time he thought the thought 
of God he felt an upward rush of 
energy within. As he thought he 
said, “Why do I look further?” 
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Church Administration 


The Ministry of Finance 


By H. P. DEMAND 


Church Finance Consultant, Evanston, Ill. 


A statement for professional fund raising, 
See also “They Certainly Get the Money,” 
by William H. Leach, presented in April. 


CAMPAIGN A SPIRITUAL VICTORY—No 
PRESSURE—MucH PRAYER—No UN- 
HAPPY MEMBERS—MANY DECISIONS 
FOR CHRIST— 


Tue TELEGRAM that began 
with these words was from a Meth- 
odist minister whose church had 
just completed a campaign for 
building funds. With the aid of 
professional fund-raising counsel, 
the congregation had contributed 
more than a million dollars. But 
the money was far less important 
than the spiritual results. Such re- 
sults made fund-raising what one 
of our bishops has called it—a 
“ministry of finance.” 

When every Methodist amongst 
us stood at the altar and took the 
membership vows each one pledged 
himself to “uphold my church by 
my prayers, my presence, my gifts 
and my services.” A challenging 
financial program, properly con- 
ducted, offers the local membership 
an opportunity to achieve these 
promises together. 
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For many churches, a financial 
campaign is a springboard from 
which the congregation achieves 
greater unity and a personal aware- 
ness of the true meaning of stew- 
ardship. One Methodist _ pastor 
stated it this way: “As we had so 
often heard from other reports, so 
it has proved here, our church is 
better spiritually as well as finan- 
cially due to the campaign. It has 
given our members a new sense of 
strength, new hope, and the con- 
viction that they can now do what 
for years has seemed impossible. 
Thus it has helped the morale of 
the church inestimably.” 

Unfortunately, some ministers 
and laymen believe all fund raisers 
conduct their programs alike. This 
is not the case; there are several 
basic differences. Not all fund 
raisers, for example, publicize the 
gifts of donors or give emphasis to 
the pastor’s sacrificial gift. Some do 
not seek 80 per cent of the objec- 
tive from 10 per cent of the congre- 
gation; in fact, to some of us that 
seems all out of reason. 
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Reliable estimates indicate that 
more than 5,000 men and women 
have gone into fund raising within 
the past 10 years, and this is more 
than 10 times the number in the 
profession back in 1945. Some 
fund-raising firms, in their eager- 
ness to grow and expand have used 
classified and display ads in busi- 
ness papers, daily newspapers and 
periodic: ls to advertise for workers. 
After an all-too-brief period of 
training in techniques (including 
some high-pressure techniques of 
selling) these fund raisers were as- 
signed to churches to organize and 
direct campaigns. Presumably, all 
had church afhliations, Protestant 
or Catholic, but some have had 
precious little experience in the 
active work of the church and 
church school. Too many can see 
nothing but dollars. Of course, 
they have small qualification to 
make a contribution to the spir- 
itual life of a church. 

Compare such an approach with 
this from a letter that came to my 
desk a few days ago. It was from a 
church-finance consultant: 

“One of the immediate objectives 
we hope to meet in this campaign 
is to secure pledges, payable over 
the three years beginning May 10, 
1957, in the amount of $250,000. 
Equally important, and we under- 
score it, a vital spiritual objective, 
is the drawing together of all the 
members of our __ participating 
churches in strong ties of Christian 
fellowship. The common task 
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which we have undertaken in mak- 
ing this home operative will deepen 
our loyalties to Christ and his 
Church. As we perform this task 
we shall each grow more under- 
standing of his will for us, and in 
our own personal resolve to be like 
him. And as we use all we are and 
have—personality, time, talent, and 
treasure—for this particular step in 
the building of his Kingdom, we 
shall contribute the essential ele- 
ments which alone can build the 
home.” 

No mere raiser of funds can sat- 
isfy the financial needs of a pres- 
ent-day church. There are many 
complex problems. They involve 
the annual budget appeal, building 
fund campaigns, wills and be- 
quests, loans and trusts. Unless 
these financial matters are Christ- 
centered, unless they become a part 
of the stewardship of the church, 
they will divide church life into 
financial and spiritual compart- 
ments. Fund raising for a Christian 
purpose will be a purely a commer- 
cial venture, and not a test of dis- 
cipleship. 

But fund raisers who seek to de- 
velop a real sense of stewardship— 
and too many churches have had 
no emphases of the sort until the 
fund raising begins—can enlarge 
and enrich the spiritual life. They 
can do it in a dozen ways. 

Perhaps the greatest single by- 
product of a fund raiser’s service 
comes through enlistment of the 
fringe families, those that have 
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never been warmed up beyond a 
tepid indifference. A recent study 
of 47 local Methodist church cam- 
paigns indicated an average of 41 
per cent of the total raised came 
from non-budget-supporting fam- 
ilies. (In other denominations the 
average equaled 26 per cent.) 

Stewardship is more than giving 
money, but it is amazing to find 
how much a fund-raising cam- 
paign, centered about the deeper 
meanings of stewardship, can do in 
teaching the stewardship of time 
and talent as well as stewardship of 
possessions. 

“Stewardship really began with 
our building fund campaign,” one 
pastor reports. “Our members for 
the first time had thought through 
a philosophy of giving to the King- 
dom. We have received in volun- 
teer gifts, without any organized 
effort, over $200,000 since the cam- 
paign several years ago. Then, too, 
our budget has likewise shown sub- 
stantial increase. Our people have 
learned the joy of giving.” 

Another prominent Methodist 
pastor put it this way: “In the past 
five years our church has raised 
$375,000 in two campaigns each 
one under the direction of a pro- 
fessional fund-raising company. In 
each case our church emerged from 
the campaign with a greater feel- 
ing of oneness and spiritual vital- 
ity than we possessed before. The 
campaigns produced a sense of 
stewardship which has continued 
toward a steadily increasing local 
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budget, with the greatest increase 
in our giving for ‘others,’ our 
benevolence program. 

“When we first considered hay- 
ing professional help to raise our 
capital funds, the vote was divided, 
When we considered having pro- 
fessional help for the second cam. 
paign, the vote was unanimous. If 
there had been any damage to the 
spiritual life of our church, our 
people would not have considered a 
second campaign under profession. 
al guidance.” 

Prayer ought to be a part of 
every fund-raising effort. Ten years 
after a campaign a director met a 
man on the street who had been 
one of the workers in a building 
fund effort. When they stopped for 
a greeting, the member of the local 
church said: “About seven years 
ago my son, 20 years old, com- 
mitted suicide. His mother died of 
a broken heart the year following. 
I just want to say to you, if it had 
not been for what I learned about 
prayer in that campaign, I wouldn't 
be standing here talking with you 
today.” 

When I was asked to write this 
article I began to make inquiry of 
ministers and laymen as to whether 
in their experience with fund 
raisers they found benefits other 
than the money the campaign pro- 
duced. Here are a few of the com- 
ments: 

A layman in the Midwest writes: 
“The thoroughly Christian philos- 
ophy which permeates the total ap- 
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proach puts the challenge to 
workers and givers alike on a very 
high level of stewardship.” 

A Pacific Northwest layman who 
intended giving only one fourth the 
amount he finally contributed com- 
mented: “I have been selling God 
short long enough. It is time I start 
squaring accounts with him.” His 
minister said for the whole church, 
“Our experience was spiritually en- 
riching as well as financially suc- 
cessful.” 

Back East a Methodist minister 
replied, “I believe the high point of 
our campaign was the simple re- 
dedication service on Wednesday 
night. This expressed the under- 
current of the completely spiritual 
endeavor that our campaign has 
been.” 


Fund raisers are fund raisers; but 


unless there is something far more 
important than funds involved, the 
rewards are meager. Methodism’s 
J. Wesley Hole, an observer of 
financial campaigns over a period 
of 20 years, has put it well: 

“A campaign which does not 
bring a spiritual experience to a 
church has failed in one of its most 
important opportunities. Churches 
which have missed a real spiritual 
uplift in their financial campaigns 
are merely paying the inevitable 
price of amateur leadership. There 
is no question but that the spirit of 
unity and togetherness for which 
our annual conference has become 
well known has come to a large de- 
gree from two large conference- 
wide financial campaigns de- 
veloped and directed by profession- 
al leadership.” 


METHODIST FUND RAISERS 


METHODISM’S own department of finance and field 
service, a part of the Division of National Missions of the 
Board of Missions, has its headquarters in Philadelphia. 
It is raising close to $30,000,000 for churches, colleges, and 
other institutions during the current fiscal year. 

The two years ending May 31, 1956 saw Methodist fund 
raisers conducting 720 crusades for a total of $41,085,025. 
The total to date in the present fiscal year is $19,549,939. 
The over-all average cost is about 1 per cent. 

Rev. F. Olen Hunt, member of the Southwest Missouri 
Conference, heads a group of 17 fund raisers from all 
corners of the Methodist map. 


“General Conference action has greatly increased our 
work,” he reports. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


ot Tus Freacher 


THERE'S something quite special 
about the parsonage ae 8 Martha 
knows, because she with 
one. This Mother’s Day we doff our 
bonnets to you—all of you. Here are 
some of the reasons for our appreci- 
ation. 

You’ve learned to make so little 
go so far. I'm referring principally to 
time and money. As a minister’s wife, 
you probably do not have enough of 
either; but you've discovered how to 
use both to advantage. You know that 
love in ample quantity helps make 
both of these commodities stretch 
just enough to do the job. This is 
a valuable lesson to pass along to 
your children. 

You're adaptable. You don’t get a 
chance to become set in your ways. 
Frequent folding of your tent and re- 
locating has forced you to develop 
capabilities. You've learned to make 
friends more easily, and to deal suc- 
cessfully with people in many walks 
of life. Since your husband is rarely 
at your beck and call, you’ve acquired 
rare ability in typically masculine 
chores. You can repair the kitchen 
sink, change a fuse, and paint the 
dining room walls. Your children, 
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is blessed 


growing up in this environment, are 
given a boost toward becoming simi- 
larly adaptable and versatile. 

You use your talents. You sing, if 
you have a voice; play the piano, if 
that’s your forte, teach children or 
young people, counsel with young 
and old. In general, you make the 
best of what the Lord has given you. 
Thus you set an example of useful- 
ness for your offspring. 

You know and love God. In your 
work for and with him—sharing your 
joys and sorrows, leaning on and 
trusting in him—you give your chil- 
dren a "priceless heritage. 

You've heard it said that children 
never really appreciate their mothers 
until they have families of their own. 
Often, and unfortunately, that is true. 
Now Martha rummages away back 
through the years and recalls, with 
mounting gratitude, mother’s sense of 
humor when she kitchen 
kettles under leaks in the parsonage 
roof; Mother’s “surprised” smile 
when a small girl presented her with 
a bedraggled bunch of freshly picked 
violets; and—strangely  enough— 
mother’s frequent use—and enforce- 
ment—of the word “NO!” 
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Mary L. WILKINS of Turlock, 
Calif., in preparing devotions for a 
Mother’s Day tea, asked her 11-year- 
old daughter to write a “recipe” for 
a mother. In less than 10 minutes, her 
Nancy had prepared the following: 

2 thisp. gentleness 

Y, tsp. strictness 

1 cup patience 

3 thlsp. willingness 

4 thlsp. understanding 

2 cups love 

In one bowl mix strictness, patience 
and willingness. Then add gentleness, 
love and understanding. Mix well and 
put in oven at 350°. Bake slowly for 
45 minutes. Result—one mother. 

Judging from the above, the Rev. 
Cecil F: Wilkins has reason to be 
proud of both his daughter and his 
wile. 


Here IN OUR editorial “shop,” 
new books arrive with each batch of 
mail. Some of them are particularly 
appropri: ite for you in your career as 
a minister's wife and as a mother. 
We believe you’d find these interest- 
ing: 

Home Play for the Preschool Child, 
June Johnson (Harper and Brothers, 
$2.95). Francis Ilg, director of the 
Gesell Institute for Child Develop- 
ment refers to it as “the very type 
of book we have wanted to recom- 
mend to parents..’ It will assist you in 
Sunday school work as well as in the 
parsonage. 

Exploring Nature with Your Child, 
(Greystone Press, $4.50). A splendid 
nature guide, profusely illustrated. It 
answers such questions as: “How do 
birds fly?” “How can a squirrel find 
the nuts it buries?” “Can animals 


talk?” 
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Your Child’s Speech (Putnam’s 
Sons, $3.50); a practical guide for 
parents. It shows you what to expect 
as your child seeks to cope with lin- 
guistics. 

My First Book About God (Simon 
and Schuster, $1). This isn’t for you 
—it’s for your small fry, whether 
they’re members of your parsonage 
family or the larger family of your 
congregation. We “think its an excel- 
lent tool to use in acquainting small 
children with God. 

To My Son, Faith at Our House, 
Dale Evans Rogers (Revell, $2). 
collection of letters from a prayerful 
household. Mrs. Rogers gives such 
wisdom as: “I pray constantly that I 
will merely water the plant and have 
the sense to stand back and watch 
God give the increase. We have no 
right to dive our children’s lives.” 

You won't want to miss, How to 
Survive the Parsonage Pregnancy, be- 
ginning on page 73 of this issue. It’s 
cleverly written by Polly Holmes, 
wife of the pastor at Canyon Lake 


Methodist Church, Rapid City, S.D. 


Nor LONG ago, we caught this 
interesting thought in the writings of 
Sidney Harris, Chicago columnist: 


What makes parenthood so diffi- 
cult is that a child requires a subtle 
blend of love and discipline—and 
what he usually gets is too much love 
without discipline, which makes him 
wild; and then too much discipline 
to correct the wildness, which makes 
him insecure. 

We believe he’s quite right in urg- 
ing that discipline and love go hand 
in hand, and that both be applied 
with constancy in great measure. 

—MarTHA 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


The Ministry in Historical Per- 
spective, edited by H. Richard 
Niebuhr and Daniel D. Williams. 
Harper & Bros., 331 pp., $5.00. 


Reviewer: Winston L. Kina, Dean of 
the Chapel, Grinnell College. 


This is a second product of the 
Survey of Theological Education in 
the United States and Canada, writ- 
ten by eight church historians. 


The title well suggests the nature 
of the volume. It is a portrayal of 
the development of the Christian min- 
istry, in form and conception, from 


apostolic times to the present. Four 
essays are on pre-Reformation pat- 
terns; one on Reformation formula- 
tion; and four on post-Reformation 
(largely British-American Protestant) 
developments. It is not a detailed 
chronological history. It is a combina- 
tion of generally consecutive histori- 
cal accounts and interpretive treat- 
ments. 

I do not know of any contempo- 
rary volume which has done this task 
so suggestively. Its method gives per- 
spective on the Christian ministry, 
both in interpretational depth and his- 
torical width, enabling the reader to 
see at once the multiplicity and the 
unity of the forms and functions of 
the ministry. It is thus ecumenical in 
the best sense. 

Without threshing over the old 
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straw of disputes about presbyters and 
bishops, apostolic succession, or pro- 
phetic versus priestly ministries, it 
places each of these aspects in histori- 
cal perspective nicely blended with in- 
dividual interpretations. Indeed, one 
of the best features of the book is its 
unity in variety: Each author has seen 
the other’s work, joins his own to it 
in orderly fashion, yet gives his own 
area individualized treatment. 

I regret (as do the editors) that 
the Catholic and priestly forms of the 
ministry are not proportionately 
treated. In some chapters I felt 
bogged down by names, dates, and in- 
terweaving distinctions. The chapter 
dealing with “modern” priestly min- 
istries confused by shuttling back and 
forth over the last three centuries. 

And superficially unclear was the 
joint use by this chapter, and that on 
the Puritan Age, of George Her- 
bert’s Country Parson. But of course 
Puritan and Anglican ministries were 
blood-brothers, not fully separated as 
yet in Herbert’s time. 

These few minor difficulties aside, 
the result is a happy one. Any minis- 
ter, knowing his calling largely from 
his own denominational pattern, can 
here see it both in relation to its in- 
ternal development and also to other 
types of ministry. He will perceive 
that current distinctions are not abso- 
lute in any sense, but represent vary- 
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ing emphases placed by this or that 
church upon one of many historic 
functions, each of which is somewhat 
present and living in every true Chris- 
tian ministry. 


The New Ordeal of Christianity, 
by Paul Hutchinson. Association 
Press, 128 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: T. Orro Natt, editor, The 
New Christian Advocate. 


Those who were close to Paul 
Hutchinson tell us that he was pre- 
paring more than one book when 
death struck him down. It may be 
that he was working on one that 
would answer some of the questions 
this one raises, but it succeeds in 
settling enough to place it among the 
truly significant books of these times. 

Marked by the author’s passion for 
facts, this study is also characterized 
by his humility, his patience, and his 
Christian concern. There is genuine 
optimism, too, a quality that was 
sometimes missing in his earlier writ- 
ing. 

He has not attempted to describe 
Christianity’s present-day ordeal, ex- 
cept to say that it has the character- 
istics of both death and life, “since 
death may be a necessary forerunner 
of birth.” He has centered his inquiry 
on this question, “What is the relation 
of the Christian churches to the strug- 
gle in which man everywhere finds 
himself involved?” And he uses the 
terms “helpless puppet” and “awful 
tension and conflict.” 

The book’s pattern is arresting: The 
first two chapters show what the Ro- 
man Catholics are doing, as a church 
on the defensive and on the offensive 
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in many parts of the world. The in- 
tellectual offensive, the _ statistical 
offensive, the social offensive, the po- 
litical offensive (focused in unbending 
Opposition to communism) are men- 
tioned, but the author does well to 
note that the prevailing Italianate 
character puts the church on the de- 
fensive. 

The chapter on the Greek Orthodox 
churches will open the eyes of many 
readers, especially when the author 
discusses the relationship of the Or- 
thodox community to the World 
Council of Churches, and the struggle 
between Pro- and Anti-Communists 
in the Orthodox Community. Ency- 
clopedic knowledge is important here, 
but insights are even more important. 

Dr. Hutchinson’s penetrating analy- 
sis of Protestantism in Europe, Asia 
and Africa lead to a description and 
evaluation of the ecumenical move- 
ment. He points out the perils, but 
adds good solid reasons for hope in 
the fact that “even in this time of 
troubles, even in these days of dark- 
ness and great fear, men can reach out 
across all barriers to grip the hands 
of their Christian brothers.” 

The chapter on American Protes- 
tantism is best of all. Amid all the 
baffling changes in the American so- 
cial scene there are certain characteris- 
tics that do not change—the idea of 
religious liberty, the unmistakable re- 
vival of theological emphasis, and the 
strengthening of ecumenical interest 
in many places. 

The heart of the book is in this 
typically Hutchinson belief: “What 
we need most of all is a new sense of 
the greatness, the marvel of our gos- 
pel and the desperate need of men and 
nations.” 
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The Integrity of Preaching, by John 
Knox. Abingdon Press, 96 pp., 


$1.75 


Reviewer: Dwicut E. StTrEvENsoN, 
Professor of homiletics, College of 


the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


Most books on homiletics fall into 
one of two categories—method or 
message—but this book deals with a 
category more fundamental than 
either—the theology of preaching. 

The author’s thesis is that preach- 
ing, to be true to its nature, must be 
the spoken Word of God, that is, it 
must be biblical. But this is not as 
simple as it may sound, since “It is 
. . to preach a quite unbibli- 
cal sermon on a biblical text, and it is 
also possible to preach a quite biblical 
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sermon on no text at all.” 

Moreover, the museum-like sound 
of some so-called biblical preaching is 
not what Knox wants. He wants mod- 
ern relevance; in fact, he insists upon 
it as the hallmark of genuine biblical 
preaching: “Being in touch with the 
first century does not mean merely re- 
peating the words of the first century 
or making frequent complimentary 
references to the first century; surely 
it means something like sharing the 
experience of the first century, know- 
ing the sources of power it knew, pos- 
sessing a common life with it.” 

The author puts preaching in its 
setting within the framework of the 
Church—studying, worshiping and 
mediating the redemptive grace of 
God. And he makes preaching in- 
tensely personal: “Preaching is not 
speech about religion; it is a religious 
person speaking,” he says. “The 
sermon is the preacher preaching—an 
action, not a thing.” 
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We have been needing such a book 
for a long’ time. It manages to cram 
a whole theology of preaching into a 
few pages. And it is an exciting the- 
ology, one that brings preaching into 
its own and makes the reader glad 
that he is a preacher. 

As most readers know, Dr. Knox 
is professor of Sacred Literature at 
Union Theological Seminary. These 
chapters were first delivered as lec- 
tures on the James A. Gray Fund of 
Duke Divinity School. 


Biblical Theology and Christian 
Education, by Randolph Crump 
Miller. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 226 
pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Samuevt E. Carrvutn, Pas- 
tor, Gobin Memorial Methodist 
Church, Greencastle, Ind. 


In this book, as in his previous vol- 


ume, The Clue to Christian Education 
(Scribner’s, 1950), the author under- 
takes to show that Christian educa- 
tion must have more than technique; 
it must have content. 

What is the content to be? Basic 
Christian beliefs, primarily. And he 
now asks, Where are these beliefs set 
forth? The Bible. 
How is the Bible to be understood? 
3y interpretation of the Christian 
community as a continuing fellow- 
ship. 

Dr. Miller insists that theological 
concepts, when _ biblically founded, 
are relevant to life at all stages and 


answer: In _ the 


are proper subjects for study at all 
ages. This does not mean that the 
nursery child can comprehend a dis- 


course on the difference between 
grace and law. But this difference 1s 
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one which the nursery child can sense 
in home relationships. Our job in the 
Church is to “provide suitable learn- 
ing situations that match his capacity 
at the age of four or five.” 

Junior-high pupils may understand 
the Day of the Lord, the certainty of 
divine judgment, but they will prob- 
ably reject the idea. Yet teen-agers can 
be led to see “that they are respon- 
sible for their moral predicament and 
that by their own power they cannot 
get out of it. 

“This is in direct contrast to what 
they are being taught in secular edu- 
cation about the power to adjust, the 
positive thinking that will solve their 
problems, and the utopian hope that 
a perfect. society is just around the 
corner.” 

Miller follows Bernhard Anderson 
in discovering five stages of develop- 
ment in biblical theology—Creation, 
Coyenant, Christ, Church, and Con- 
summation. These are treated in suc- 
cessive chapters. In each chapter the 
reader is first led into the full depth 
of theological concepts and is then 
quickly ushered into an atmosphere 
of educational methodology and ap- 
plication. 

There was a time when this sud- 
den change of climate would not have 
been normal either for the theologian 
or for the religious educator. The 
fact that the transition in each chap- 
ter apparently irivolves no shock is 
healthy evidence that theology is now 
regarded as a normal diet, in fact an 
essential vitamin, for growing Chris- 
tians. 

The volume has a solidity that will 
be satisfying to many theologians, yet 
a practicability that will be welcomed 
by the thoughtful layman. 
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The Growing Edge, by Howard 
Thurman. Harper & Bros., 181 pp., 
$3.00. 


Reviewer: Noan W. Moore, Jr., pas- 
tor, Tindley Temple, Philadelphia. 


Here is a book that one will need 
to chew, swallow, and digest until the 
printed word becomes bone,. flesh, 
blood, and spirit. 

The Growing Edge is a book of 
sermons delivered extemporaneously 
at school, college chapel, synagogue, 
and church. It has, however, a central 
theme, which posits a transcendent 
quality: God, the Creator and God of 
life, redemptive in his purposes, to 
whom all things belong and in whom 
all things are related and find mean- 
ing. 

The author’s mind is so penetrating 
and his pen so facile that he seems to 
toy with the great ideas and principles 
that are fundamental and inherent in 
life itself. The ideas have become alive 
and dynamic in his own experience, 
and he strives to make them live in 
the experiences of his readers. 

The goal sought is perfection of 
character, “the complete expression of 
the will of God where we live, and 
work, and play, and function.” This 
is the purpose of God, and toward it 
life tends. There is a vital something 
inherent in nature and in everything 
that seeks the fulfillment of his pur- 
poses. Nothing can stop it or exhaust 
it, not even death. It is quite inde- 
structible! 

This book will stimulate great faith 
and hope as one becomes exposed to 
the creative, redemptive process at 
work in life and in one’s own heart. 
To bring it to fruition requires dis- 
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cipline. There are, however, available 
resources beyond us to give the rein- 
forcement needed. 

The Growing Edge is not altogether 
easy reading. But, as you explore the 
noble conception of love, prayer, God, 
peace, and principle of Christian char- 
acter, suddenly the richest of gems is 
uncovered, brilliant, beautiful, capti- 
vating, making for wholeness, healing, 
and goodness: The Growing Edge. 


Speculation in Pre-Christian Phi- 
losophy, by Richard Kroner. West- 
minster Press, 251 pp., $5.75. 


Reviewer: Ratpu C. Joun, dean of 
students, American University. 


Speculation in Pre-Christian Phi- 
losophy is the first of three projected 
volumes by Richard Kroner in which 
he proposes, within the framework of 
the history of Western philosophy, to 
develop the thesis “. . . that it is the re- 
lation between speculation and revela- 
tion, or between the secular and the 
sacred approach to the Ultimate or the 
Absolute, which determines the char- 
acter of philosophic systems.” 

Speculation is a product of human 
reason. Relevation is divine self-dis- 
closure. Though these two elements 
of experience come from disparate 
sources, they are inevitably related, for 
no great metaphysical system can 
avert the acceptance of a “quasi-rev- 
elatory” factor; and revelation, on the 
other hand, is transmitted through the 
cognitive faculties of the human mind. 

Each is trapped by the other, with 
the consequence that both, out of fun- 
damental harmonies and inescapable 
tensions, have been instrumental in 
the development of different philoso- 
phies, the purposes of which have 
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been to answer the questions raised, 

Recognizing that it is impossible, as 
well as undesirable, to attempt objec. 
tively to interpret history, particularly 
intellectual history, Dr. Kroner seeks 
to see early Greek philosophy in the 
light of the Christian perspective. This 
philosophy, at once pre-Christian and 
un-Christian, pursued through specu- 
lation what an impotent polytheistic 
cultus could not give. “Speculation, 
being more spiritual in intent than 
mythical religion, was victorious in 
the end.” 

This is a good book and a promis. 
ing series, written out of the richness 
of a resourceful mind and many years 
of teaching in Europe, England, and 
the United States. Dr. Kroner is well 
equipped to undertake “a history of 
philosophy from the Christian stand- 
point,” which is what the result of 
these volumes will be. 

There is perhaps only limited im- 
mediate homiletical value in Specula- 
tion in Pre-Christian Philosophy, but 
as a review of the intellectual history 
of the West—as well as a refresher on 
some of the issues in systematic the- 
ology—this book is highly recom- 
mended. 


The Hymnody of the Christian 
Church, by Louis F. Benson. John 
Knox Press, 310 pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: ALFrep B. Haas, instructor 
in hymnology, Drew Theological 
Seminary, and member of the 
Hymn Society of America. 


Few books are worth reprinting. 
Only those in the classic tradition 
stand the test of time. Such a book is 
Dr. Benson’s, first printed in 1927. 
This American contribution to the 
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Religion & the Christian Faith 


By Henprik Kraemer. One of the world’s 
foremost authorities on Christianity and other 
faiths answers the question: Does God reveal 
himself in the religious life of non-Christian re- 
ligions? 464 pages. $6.00 


The Renewal of the Church 


By W. A. Visser ’t Hoort. The General Sce- 
retary of the World Council of Churches tells 
how the church can recover “the open, dy- 
namic life into which the Holy Spirit _ 
his gifts.” $2.50 


Toward a Christian Philoso- 
phy of Higher Education 


Edited by Joun P. von Gruenincen. Eleven 
Protestant scholars formulate a philosophy for 
Christian colleges which relates every branch 
of knowledge to the purpose of God. $3.50 


The Gospel Jesus Preached 


By S. MacLean Gitmour. A new presentation 
of what Jesus really taught, recovered by the 
latest historical, litcrary, and archaeological 
scholarship. $3.75 


The Faith of Israel 
By H_ H. Row ey. The whole sweep of Old 


Testament thought is here re-examined by a re- 
nowncd British scholar. A major contribution 
to the modern study of Biblical Israel. $3.50 


Now at your bookstore 
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New Books 


By Jesse Batler 


EVANGELISM 
IN A 
CHANGING 
AMERICA 


35 years of experience as a 
guide, Dr. Bader presents a search- 
ing evaluation of American evan- 
gelism today. He points out the im- 
portance of present and future re- 
sponsibilities to evangelize and em- 
phasizes visitation programs and 
preaching missions in universities 
and military bases. Excellent inspi- 
ration and “know how” for all faiths, 


and all professions. $3.00 


Using 


By Maurice W. Fogle 
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Transcending 
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field of Christian hymnody has been 
perennially helpful and represents the 
work of a poet, pastor, and scholar 
through the Presbyterian tradition to 
whom the Christian Church is for. 
ever indebted. 

Our Methodist Hymnal has three 
hymns and two translations of Latin 
hymns by Dr. Benson. At the request 
of the Hymn Society of America, the 
John Knox Press attractively reprinted 
the book. It now takes its rightful 
(and older) place on the minister's 
work shelf with McCutchan’s Our 
Hymnody, Smith’s Lyric Religion, 
and Bailey’s The Gospel in Hymns. 

The six chapters are lectures de- 
livered to Princeton students as the 
Stone lectures. Benson combines dili- 
gent scholarship, clear and concise 
writing, and a gracious spirit in a 
way to inspire readers to say: “I must 
share this knowledge of hymns with 
others.” He does not rattle the dry 
bones of the skeleton of scholarship, 
nor does he offer syrupy anecdotes 
about hymns. He presents the hymn 
Christian literature, seen in its 

earliest relation to “The Apostolic 

Ideal of Hymnody.” There are excit- 

ing sermon germs here for the imagi- 

native student of homiletics. 

“The Relation of the Hymn to Holy 
Scripture” is a provocative vignette of 
Church history. Other chapters deal 
convincingly with text, contents, liter- 
ary values, and tunes. The book 
should be in every church library, 
ought to be given to every church 
organist by the music committee, and 
is a must for “a pastor who cherishes 
hymnody as among the best of God's 
gifts . . . and who is resolute to cul- 
tivate the spirit of song among his 

| people.” 


as 
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The Spirit and Forms of Protes- 
tantism, by Rev. Louis Bouyer. 
The Newman Press, 234 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewer: J. JosEpHINE LEAMER, 


teacher, Gardiner, Mont. 


During his years as a Lutheran 
minister, rag Louis Bouyer became 
interested in Protestantism as a reli- 
gious movement. His studies led him 
gradually to believe that Roman 
Catholicism represents the only 
Church. This book is one of his at- 
tempts to show why he was led to 
this decision. 

Father Bouyer begins by pointing 
out what he Sallenes. to be the three 
basic positive affirmations of Prot- 
estantism. ‘These are sola gratia, sola 
fide—salvation by grace, justification 
by faith—as emphasized by Luther; 
soli deo gloria—the glory of God 
alone or the sovereignty of God, as 
emphasized by Calvin; and the au- 
thority of Scripture, developed into 
the theology of the Word of God by 
Barth. By the way, he considers Barth 
as the best representative of Protes- 
tantism, both in its traditions and in 
its development. 

Bouyer says that these basic affirma- 
tions are all fundamental to Roman 
Catholic theology as well as to Prot- 
estantism. Luther was, he points out, 
revolting against certain corruptions 
in the Church of his time, not against 
the basic teachings of Catholicism. 

Certain negative aspects, says 
Father Bouyer, are inherent in the 
nature of Protestantism. In develop- 
ing the idea of salvation by grace 
alone, the Protestant has come to the 
conclusion that man, after receiving 
Stace, is no less a sinner than he was 
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before, that grace makes no difference 
to man’s essential nature. In teaching 
justification by faith alone, ory 
made it a subjective thing which i 
itself denied the objective value of 
the sacraments. Accepting the author- 
ity of Scripture came to mean de 
nial of the authority of the Church. 
Recognizing the absolute sovereignty 
of God came to mean that any worth 
of man becomes an infringement of 
divine majesty. This leads to a sep- 
aration of God from man. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that Father Bouyer criticizes 
Barth on the same grounds as do the 
liberal Protestants: that he over-em- 
phasizes the sinful nature of man and 
seems to feel in some way that any 
worth or merit found in the creature 
must in some way detract from the 
glory of the Creator. 

The primary weakness of the Prot- 
estant movement, according to Father 
3ouyer, is that it has never resolved 
the problem of the Church. If every 
individual has the right to establish 
his own church, where is the 
Church? If every man can approach 
directly to God himself, of what value 
is the Church, or even of Christ? The 
Protestant churches are dominated by 
the thoughts and experiences of the 
individual ministers. 

The Church, according to Father 
Bouyer, is a divine agency for medi- 
ating grace to man. It was instituted 
by Christ, founded by the apostles, 
and preserved by the Spirit found in 
those ordained through apostolicity. 
If an unauthorized person tries to 
perform the functions of the Church, 
mainly to administer the sacraments, 
they become empty human gestures. 

If one accepts Father Bouyer’s basic 
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assumption that the Church is an in- 
stitution set up and preserved super- 
naturally, his arguments are hard to 
refute. Many Protestant ministers 
might well learn a lesson in logic and 
clarity from this book. It may well be 
a challenge for Protestants to state 
their positions as lucidly. 

However, it seems to me that when 

Father Bouyer makes his assumption 
that grace can come in only one ap- 
proved way that he also assumes the 
Spirit to be limited in his action to 
the constituted authority of the 
Church. To the true Protestant, this 
will be about as convincing as the doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings is 
to the believer in democracy. 


Faith, Hope, and Love, by Emil 
Brunner. Westminster Press, 79 pp., 
$1.50. 


Reviewer: AuBrEY ALSoBROOK, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Claxton, 
Ga. 


Here Brunner grapples with the 
problem of “the unity in diversity of 
faith, hope, and love.” This theme 
commands the attention of laymen as 
well as theologians, and Brunner’s 
lucid style makes him good reading 
for laymen and ministers. 

He interprets the faith, hope, and 
love tried in relation to the past, fu- 
ture, and present in the light of Scrip- 
ture. The Christian’s word for the 
past is faith, for the future hope, and 
for the present love. The existential 
orientation which Brunner brings to 
his interpretation of the biblical Word 
is evident throughout. 

Readers will find Brunner’s pene- 
trating analysis of these three pivotal 
biblical words deeply meaningful. 
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Day Is Dawning, The Story of 
Bishop Otto Dibelius, The Chris. 
tian Education Press, 222 pp., $3.50, 


Reviewer: Joun N. Dutro, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Tisho 
mingo, Okla. 


The course of history is traced in 
the individual lives of the men who 
shaped that history. The course of re. 
ligion is traced in the individual lives 
of the men whose living was witness 
to their faith. The Judeo-Christian 
tradition is based in the understand. 
ing that history is man’s intimate re- 
lationship with the diety in whom he 
has placed his trust, whether it be 
the god of materialism, the god of 
nationalism, the god of egoism, or the 
God of creation, in and through his 
Son, the Savior of mankind. 

This book deals with the modern 
history of Central Europe and the 
cross-currents of human affairs in 
Central Europe as they have been met 
in the living witness of a man. It is 
not a biography in the common sense 
of which we speak of biographies. It 
is the witness of the life of Bishop 
Otto Dibelius. 

Born in the ebbtide of a fading era 
of imperialism whose pseudonym 
was “holy,” he was reared in the 
undertow of radically changing po 
litical and theological philosophies 
and fathered the stanch frigate i 
which Central Europe’s Protestant 
Christianity may confidently sail into 
the dawn of a new era. 

The author, unnamed, admirably 
deals with the conflict of Protestant 
Christianity as it faces totalitarianism, 
both Nazi and Communist, survives 
two world wars, and __ struggles 
through two reconstruction periods. 
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For the preacher whose interest is 
personalities above abstract ideas this 
is an excellent book. Future church 
histories must certainly accord Bishop 
Dibelius the place of one with both 
the fortitude to witness his personal 
religion and experience of his Savior, 
as well as the initiative to shepherd a 


disillusioned and bewildered flock. 


Guests of God, by John Frederick 
Jansen. Westminster Press, 109 pp. 
$2.00. 


If Communion is the center of wor- 
ship of the Church, as surely it must 
be, this book of meditations for the 
Lord’s Supper is far more than an aid 
in administering the sacrament. It is 
a blessed blend of Scripture, poetry, 
hymn, and verse, but it is more than 
that. It states the theology of Com- 
munion. We are “guests of God,” and 
what he does is far more important 
than what we do. 


The Early Christian Fathers, 
edited and translated by Henry Bet- 
tenson. Oxford University Press, 


424 pp. $4.00. 


Of far more than mere antiquarian 
interest are the immediate followers 
of the Apostles (like Clement of 
Rome and Ignatius of Antioch) and 


their better-known successors like 
Irenaeus, Origen, and Tertullian. 
They have much to say for these 
times. Present-day Christians are for- 
tunate to have the writings of the 
fathers, and fortunate to have them 
translated and edited as they are here. 
The subjects include: God, man, the 
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Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Holy Spirit, the Trinity, and the 
Church. 


The Worth of a Man, by Arnold 
H. Lowe. Harper and Bros., 184 
pp. $3.00. 


Without homiletical effort or de- 
sign, a preacher’s plain and simply 
written thoughts pour out in this 
book. The sentences are short and 
striking, the ideas strong and true, 
without effort at originality. The 
chapter, “The Parentheses of Prayer” 
is outstanding. 


Early Latin Theology, edited by 
S. L. Greenslade. Westminster 
Press, 415 pp. $5.00. 


Selections from the writings of Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, and 
Jerome offer insights into Latin 
thought about the life of the Church 
as well as its nature and constitution. 
A volume in the monumental Library 
of Christian Classics, this book con- 
tinues the effort to present the writ- 
ings of the fathers in usable form. 


A Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm 
to Ockham, edited by Eugene R. 
Fairweather. Westminster Press, 


457 pp. $5.00. 


This volume, another number in the 
famed Library of Christian Classics, is 
devoted to Anselm of Canterbury and 
theologians of the 12th century, most 
of them outside the Thomist tradi- 
tion. There is also a section on the 
13th century and beyond, all Fran- 
ciscans. The high quality of scholar- 
ship maintained throughout the 
series is evident here. 
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‘Quotes from 
Mr. Wesley - - - 


The anniversary of John Wesley’s Aldersgate experience on 


May 26, 1738, makes these comments especially appropriate, 


WHAT religion do I preach? The 
religion of love; the law of kindness 
brought to light by the Gospel. What 
is this good for? To make all who re- 
ceive it enjoy God and themselves; to 
make them like God; lovers of all; 
contented in their lives; crying out at 
their death, in calm assurance, “O 
grave, where is thy victory! Thanks 
be unto God, who giveth me the vic- 
tory, through my Lord Jesus Christ.” 


IS IT not reasonable also to love 
our neighbor, every man whom God 
hath made? Are we not brethren, 
the children of one Father? Ought 
we not, then, to love one another? 
And should we only love them that 
love us? Is that acting like our Father 
which is in heaven? He causeth his 
sun to shine on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust. And can there be a 
more equitable rule than this: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself?” 


FROM whence comes that compli- 
cation of all the miseries incident to 
human nature—war? Is it not from 
the tempers “which war in the soul”? 
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When nation rises up against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom, does 
it not necessarily imply pride, ambi- 
tion, coveting what is another’s; or 
envy, or malice, or revenge, on one 
side, if not on both? Still, then sin is 
the baleful source of affliction; and 
consequently, the flood of miseries 
which covers the face of the earth— 
which overwhelms not only single 
persons, but whole families, towns, 
cities, kingdoms—is a demonstrative 
proof of the overflowing of ungodli- 
ness in every nation under heaven. 


NOR indeed can a man properly be 
said to save anything if he only lays 
it up. You may as well throw your 
money into the sea as bury it in the 
earth. And you may as well bury it 
in the earth as in your chest, or in 
the Bank of England. Not to use is 
effectually to throw it away. If, there- 
fore, you would indeed “make your- 
selves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness” add the third rule to 
the two preceding. Having first 
gained all you can, and secondly, 
saved all you can, then “give all you 

% 
can. 
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World Service Funds 
Far Behind May 31 Goal 


World Service funds are running 
$1 million behind the pace needed to 
reach the fiscal year-end (May 31) 
goal of $12.2 millions. 

Last year at this time, with a goal 
of $9.6 millions, conferences had con- 
tributed 74 per cent of their appor- 
tionments. Thus far this year 65 per 
cent has been received ($7.9 mil- 
lions). 

Another way of looking at it: Re- 
ceipts are 11.4 per cent ahead of last 
year’s 10-month total, but they should 
be 26 per cent ahead. 

April and May usually bring heavy 
collections, according to Dr. Thomas 
B. Lugg, treasurer of the Council on 
World Service and Finance. 

Failure to reach the goal will cut 
back 1957-58 budgets and curtail pro- 
grams of World Service boards and 
agencies, Lugg said. 

Ministers can aid in two ways, said 

Bishop William C. Martin, chairman 
of the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation: 
“Tf there is danger a church may 
fail to pay its apportionment, let the 
congregation know and give the mem- 
bers a chance to change the record. 

“Make sure the church treasurer 
makes remittance to the conference 
treasurer early enough for inclusion 
in this year’s report.” 
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and trends 


Rendezvous 


The Rev. B. H. Duncan has 
kept the “Rendezvous With 
Death” forecast in his Febru- 
ary New CuristTIAN ApvocaTE 
article. The former editor of 
the Arkansas Baptist died of 
leukemia March 19 in Little 
Rock. 


Police Notice Not Legal 


Protestant groups in Italy may now 
hold public meetings without giving 
previous notice to the police, accord- 
ing to a new constitutional court rul- 
ing. 

The court declared unconstitutional 
a 1931 public security law (intro- 
duced by the Fascists) requiring 
three-day advance notice to police of 
any religious assembly outside a rec- 
ognized house of worship. Articles of 
the 1948 constitution abrogate this 
law, Protestants have maintained, but 
they have had trouble over interpre- 
tation of the law by local authorities. 

The Rev. Reginald Kissack, Meth- 
odist missionary in Italy, reported 
that the new ruling came in the face 
of covert, but powerful, opposition 
from the Vatican, which has at- 
tempted (and succeeded so far) to 
keep the letter of the 1948 constitu- 
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tion from actually becoming law. 

President of the constitutional 
court, de Nicola (a Catholic), consid- 
ering it his duty to guard civil lib- 
erties, forced the court ruling by re- 
signing and threatening to bring the 
whole matter into the open, Kissack 
said. 

Protestants “deeply appreciate de 
Nicola’s courageous and forthright 
action.” But Kissack wonders if the 
“Catholic-inspired government” will 
respect the constitutional court’s rul- 
ings—it hasn’t in the past. 


First Alcoholism Courses 


Courses to aid ministers in counsel- 
ing the alcoholic and his family will 
be taught at two Methodist theologi- 
cal seminaries this summer. 

Believed to be the first in this field 
for colleges, they are set at Garrett 
Biblical Institute and Perkins School 
of Theology. 

A report by the National Council 
on Alcoholism, Inc., shows nearly 5 
million alcoholics in the nation, whose 
illness affects 20 million persons. 

At Garrett, Howard J. Clinebell 
will instruct a course July 29-Aug. 30. 
He is author of Understanding and 
Counseling the Alcoholic. 

The Rev. Tom Shipp will teach the 
course at Perkins. 

The Yale Summer School of Alco- 
hol will begin its 15th annual session 
June 30. Since its first session, in 1943, 
more than 2,000 students from many 
states and 22 foreign countries have 
attended. The school investigates 
functions and problems of alcohol as 
they affect the individual and society. 
It is open to professionals and non- 
professionals. 
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Will Flout Law 


Modification of legislation placing 
restrictions on religious services has 
failed to appease the Christian Coun. 
cil of South Africa. 

Clergy and parishioners of most 
Union of South Africa churches have 
said they will disobey a proposed law 
giving the government authority to 
prohibit joint worship of whites and 
Negroes. 

The measure, as rewritten, requires 
the government—through the Minis- 
ter of Native Affairs—to obtain per- 
mission from local municipal author. 
ities before exercising control over 
church services. 

Africans (Negroes) defying notices 
from the government would be liable 
to a $40 fine or two months in jail. 


Relax Restrictions 


Assurance has been given a Meth- 
odist bishop that he is free to ordain 
Methodist preachers in Poland. 

The Office of Religious Affairs in 
Warsaw also told Bishop Ferdinand 
Sigg, Geneva Area, Central and 
Southern Europe Central Conference, 
that he may use any language while 
preaching in the country, according to 
the Rev. Jozef Naumiuk, Polish 
Methodist pastor. 

The bishop, on a recent tour of Po 
land, was met by crowded Method- 
ist churches. Many from other denom- 
inations came to hear him. 


No Federal Aid Wanted 


The National Association of Evan- 
gelicals labeled federal aid to educa- 
tion the first step toward federal con- 
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trol and totalitarianism at its 15th an- 
nual convention in Buffalo, N.Y. 
The association (representing 40 
conservative Protestant denomina- 
tions with 2 million members) said 
in a resolution that federal aid would 
open the way for liberal educational 
elements in UNESCO (United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization) to forward their 
anti-Christian program, including the 
dimination of Christian schools. 


Receptionist Gayle Leming at Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission, 
Nashville, receives from postman 
H. L. Frith 9,000th reply to a ques- 
honnaire sent all Methodist pastors 
asking their ideas on TV programs. 
MAY, 1957 


Lutheran Merger by 1960 


May, 1960, is “target date” for the 
merger of three Lutheran church 
bodies—Evangelical, American, and 
United Evangelical Lutherans. The 
date, already approved by the Joint 
Union Committee, will now be recom- 
mended to the 1958 conventions of 
the groups. 

With more than 2 million members, 
the merged body will be known as 
“The American Lutheran Church.” 
Headquarters will be in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The three groups, committed to the 
union by action of their conventions 
last year, may be joined this summer 
by the Lutheran Free Church and by 
the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America (Suomi Synod). 


U.S.-Asian Exchange 


Exchange visits between American 
and Asian religious leaders will begin 
in 1958 through a $140,000 Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Mission Research 
Center, in charge of arranging the 
exchange, hopes to bring three Bud- 
dhist experts to Chicago. 


Ceylon Invites Council 


The Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, in 1960, has 
been invited to Ceylon. Whether to 
accept or pick another site will be 
decided by the Council’s Central 
Committee in August at Yale Divin- 
ity School. 

Meanwhile, the executive commit- 
tee of the council has sent a “sympa- 
thetic” answer to the invitation. 
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PUERTO RICAN Methodists 
presently number 7,000 full mem- 
bers, an increase of 400 over the last 
report year; Sunday school enroll- 
ment up 5 per cent to 13,000; giving 
up $20,000 to $111,000. 


NEW CLERGY in five major 
Christian groups in New Zealand 
have increased only 149 in five years. 
Roman Catholics recorded the big- 
gest gain, 88; the Church of England, 
the smallest, 4. Presbyterians gained 
87, Baptists 20, Methodists 10. 


ETHIOPIA will soon become the 
48th state to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. 


A SEARCH for Balkh, a 2,000- 
year-old city, once the greatest center 
of religion, culture, and commerce in 
Central Asia, will be launched by an 
international archaeological team in 
1958. 


REVIVAL REAL? USS. publishers 
sold nearly 10 million Bibles last year, 
but half the Americans contacted in a 
recent survey could not name a single 
book in the New Testament, says 
Chicago newspaper columnist Sydney 
J. Harris. 


PRIVATE TALKS with high- 
ranking government officials high- 
lighted the Washington visit of 90 
Methodist ministers in April. The 
trip, the 11th sponsored by the Board 
of Education’s department of minis- 
terial education, aimed at improving 
clergy information about national and 
international affairs, 
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WORLD MEMBERSHIP in the 
Seventh-Day Adventist Church 
reached 1,034,807 in 1956. Last month 
the church launched a year-long lay 
evangelism program in South Amer- 
ica. 


MORE NATIVE leadership in 
Central and South America is the goal 
of the Protestant Episcopal drive to es- 
tablish a new theological seminary in 
Puerto Rico. The church’s National 
Council has approved the seminary 
“in principle.” 


Purse Tenders Organize 


Dr. J. Homer Magee of Chicago, as- 
sociate secretary of the Council on 
World Service and Finance, heads a 
new organization of treasurers and 
financial personnel of Methodist gen- 
eral boards and agencies. 

Other officers: Daniel E. Jackson, 
treasurer of the Board of Evangelism, 
Nashville, vice president; and Miss 
Marguerite Harris, treasurer of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice, Board of Missions, secretary. 


Freed Missionary Resigns 


A Lutheran missionary who elected 
to remain in Red China following re- 
lease from a Communist prison has 
resigned from his church. 

The Rev. Paul J. Mackensen, 32, 
Baltimore, Md., said his decision 
stemmed “entirely from my own de- 
sires concerning future work.” 

The Rev. Fulgence Gross, OFM, 
Omaha, Neb., Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary, also recently freed by the Red 
Chinese, declared: Foreign mission- 
aries are “finished” in Red China. 
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Year of Anniversaries 


Three church bodies will mark spe- 
cial anniversaries in 1957 and 1958. 

In May, Methodists in Great Britain 
will celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of Primitive Method- 
im. This year also is the 250th an- 
niversary of the birth of Charles 
Wesley, brother of John Wesley, 
founder of Methodism. 

Primitive Methodists separated from 
other groups in the 19th century, but 
in 1932 reunited to form the present 
Methodist Church of Britain. 

The Moravian Church—one of the 
oldest Protestant churches—is celebrat- 
ing its 500th anniversary. 

Plans are well under way for the 
Church of the Brethren’s 250th an- 
niversary in 1958. 


2,000 Will Study Missions 


Two thousand U.S. Methodists will 
study home and foreign mission pro- 
grams at nine summer conferences. 
Six meetings will be interdenomina- 
tional, sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches, and three pri- 
marily for Methodists. 

Dates and places: Northfield, Mass., 
July 1-7; Silver Bay, N.Y., July 10-17; 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill, August 5-9; Chautauqua, N.Y., 
August 18-23; Lake Junaluska, N.C., 
July 19-25; Mt. Sequoyah, Fayetteville, 
Ark., June 30-July 5, Aug. 20-23, Aug. 
23.25; Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calif., 
Aug. 2-7, 


No Atheist Labor Leaders 


The Rev. Emerson W. Smith, labor- 
management chaplain for the Boston 


Area of The Methodist Church, says 
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he has never met a labor leader who 
is an atheist. 

He described his conciliator role: 

A humanist who recognizes the part 
tempers and personal feelings may 
play in upsetting labor-management 
relations. 

A confidential listener to the griev- 
ances of both sides in an effort to 
help both parties agree on terms. 

He reminds both parties of the im- 
portance of human brotherhood under 
God in dealing with each other. 


Oxnam to Nixon: 
‘Make Tour of South’ 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
Washington, D.C., wants Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon to go on a “goodwill” 
tour of the South. The bishop sug- 
gested Nixon confer with liberal edi- 
tors, educators, college students, and 
others to help work out solutions to 
southern problems. 


‘Spiritual Gas Stations’ 


A Presbyterian minister has accused 
Protestant churches of becoming a 
kind of “spiritual service station” for 
performing rituals. 

The Rev. John O. Mellin of New 
York City, said the “total aspect” of a 
Christian community is symbolized in 
the formal occasions of baptism, 
Christian marriage, the Christian fu- 
neral, and everyday worship of God. 

Marriage, Mellin said, is not a 
“pagan fertility ritual. One does not 
hire facilities for a marriage, but 
rather a couple must take vows and 
receive blessings in the spiritual home 
of those who take such things 
seriously.” 
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Mobile Population: Big 
City-Church Problem 


U.S. Protestant leaders have 
mapped ambitious plans to meet a 
growing danger—loss of members 
and buildings through rapid shifts in 
population. 

In New York City, the Protestant 
Council has initiated a five-year ex- 
pansion program costing $27 mil- 
lions, and aimed at reaching many 
of the 4 million New Yorkers who 
do not belong to any church or 
synagogue. The plan calls for con- 
struction of some 20 churches, relo- 
cation of existing ones, reopening of 
others in areas of delinquency. Ten 
“critical” areas in Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn and the Bronx will benefit. 

The Greater New Orleans Feder- 
ation of Churches has drawn up 
plans for a midtown Protestant wor- 
ship center and office building. Most 
midtown Protestant congregations 
have closed down and moved to the 


suburbs. Those remaining meet in 
theaters and the Masonic Temple, 
The Methodist Board of Missions 
will hold a Convocation on Urban 
Life to study the problem and to plan 
a “Methodist advance in cities.” 
And, the second annual Clergy 
Workshop in Intergroup Relations at 
the University of Chicago (July 8 
26) will examine the role of the 


church in changing neighborhoods. 


Brush With Death 


The Board of Evangelism’s 
Howard W. Ellis has mailed friends 
a letter describing his plane-crash ex- 
perience at Louisville, Ky. 

The two-motored plane was com- 
ing into the airport when trouble be- 
gan: “What started out as a routine 
landing turned into an_ exciting, 
breath-taking brush with death,” 
Ellis recalls. “It happened so fast... 
All hell broke loose.” 


After moments of wild lurching 


. . ° : , . ” 
“A beautiful day, then the right wing and a motor streak by our window. 
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across the ground, the craft flipped 
upside down, and “everything was 
strangely quiet.” The passengers were 
suspended by their seat belts, “like a 
double row of bats in a cave.” 

The rescue crew whipped into 
action, ripping open the plastic win- 
dows and spraying a soapsuds type of 
fire repellent over everything. 

All passengers and crew members 
escaped without serious injury. 


Survey Family Life 
The Presbyterian Church, USA, is 


pushing ahead on a four-year survey 
of American family life. Findings will 
be used to remold the church’s adult 
and youth education programs. Key 
churches will be selected to test 
adaptations suggested by the survey. 

Now under way is the gathering 
and evaluation of old surveys on at- 
titudes, aspirations, and views of 
middle-class American families on 
marriage, child rearing, family re- 
sources, and church relations. 


To Revise Worship Book 


All 10 Methodist theological sem- 
inaries will conduct research aimed at 
a thorough revision of the Book of 
Worship. The Commission on Wor- 
ship recently voted the revision on the 
basis of answers to questionnaires sent 
to 300 ministers and opinions from 
seminary professors. 

A subcommittee will survey leaders 
to determine demand for a new edi- 
tion of The Methodist Hymnal. In 
any case, a new hymnal could not be 
produced before 1965 or later, mem- 
bers say. The commission will hold 
its next meeting in December. 
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Religion Open to Probes 


Once more, federal authorities are 
talking about investigating cases of 
religious discrimination. The job 
would fall to a proposed Federal Civil 
Rights Commission. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
dropped religious discrimination cases 
from a measure setting up the com- 
mission, then restored it when bi- 
partisan Congressmen threatened a 
floor fight. The bill also gives the 
commission authority to look into dis- 
crimination involving race, color and 
national origin. 

Rep. Lester Holtzman (D-N.Y.), 
group spokesman, said America 
“should not give mere lip service” to 
its idea of religious freedom. 


Deplore Guilt Stigma 


A Quaker committee on civil rights 
has deplored the “automatic and un- 
thinking assumption of guilt” on the 
use of the Fifth Amendment. The 
amendment protects a witness against 
self-incrimination. 

Many Fifth Amendment users are 
“being unfairly penalized and stigma- 
tized,” the committee charged. 

The amendment—the “least under- 
stood of any of the guarantees in the 
sill of Rights’—could shelter the 
guilty as well as protect the innocent, 
the committee continued in its book- 
let, Friends and Use of the Fifth 
Amendment, issued at the 277th 
yearly meeting of Philadelphia 
Friends. But where “there is a reason 
to believe that the government's great 
power is being used in an oppressive 
way,” the amendment is a right 
against compulsory self-incrimination. 
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Dr. Ermer A. LEstte, retiring pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature at Boston University— 
honored at a May 2 convocation. 


Mrs. JutiA Torres FERNANDEZ— 
first Puerto Rican woman to be 
ordained by The Methodist Church. 


Rome A. Betts, Summit, N.J.— 
Methodist BisHorp DonaLp 
H. Tierett as chairman of the Board 
of Managers, Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, National Council of 
Churches. 


succeeds 


Dr. RatpH W. SockMAN and Mrs. 
SockMAN—guests of honor at a board 
of trustees testimonial dinner May 6 
recognizing Dr. Sockman’s 40 years’ 
ministry to Christ Church, Methodist, 
New York City. 


Tue Rev. Ferix A. Sutpuin, pastor 
of Grenada Methodist Church, Mis- 
sissippi—new president of Wood Jun- 
ior College (Methodist), Mathiston, 
Miss. 


Artuur E. Lanpon, Omaha, Neb. 
—succeeds Jack F. Henstey as ad- 
ministrator of Asbury (Methodist) 
Hospital, Salina, Kan. 


Joun T. Kenna, Chicago—new di- 
rector of the National Safety Council’s 
Church Safety Activities Division. 


Junzo Sasamort, Japanese legislator 
and graduate of Denver University 
(Methodist)—appointed chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Japanese Diet’s upper house. 
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Tue Rev. Rosert E. Goopricn, Jr, 
pastor of First Methodist Church, 
Dallas—speaker for all 12 programs 
of the Methodist series, The Protes. 
tant Hour, beginning its 12th year 
over 300 stations next November, 


Dr. ALBeErT Epwarp Day—(named 
one of the 10 most influential living 
Methodists in 1947) retiring in 
June after 53 years in the Methodist 
ministry. His successor at Mount Ver- 
non Place Church, Baltimore: 46- 
year-old Dr. Grorce Y. Fiint, War- 
ren, Ohio. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., stockholders 
will be asked May 13 to add Dr. J. 
Roscoe Miter, president of North. 
western University (Methodist) to 
the board of directors. 


New Voice in Boston 


The historic greensward of Boston 
Common has echoed and re-echoed to 
the sermons of many great evangelists 
—George Whitefield, Billy Sunday, 
Billy Graham. 

On the bitterly cold afternoon of 
April 7 a new voice was heard, one 
with an Australian accent but filled 
with the power of the ancient message 
carried in true Methodist fashion to 
the man on the street. 

Dr. Alan Walker gave a fourfold 
answer to “the modern cult of 
violence”: stop killing where it can be 
stopped; cease propaganda against 
Russians and Chinese; treat them not 
as enemies, but as men for whom 
Christ died; let loose a campaign to 
emphasize the Christian estimate ot 
personality; hold aloft the compassion 
of Christ. 
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Women Seek Ordination 


A group of English women will 
campaign within the Church of Eng- 
land, the state church, for removal of 
the ban on Women ministers. 

At present women may preach and 
conduct some statutory services, such 
as morning and evening prayers, but 
may not celebrate Holy Communion 
or officiate at marriages or funerals. 

The Congregational, Baptist, and 
Unitarian churches—the only ones in 
England to give women equal status 
with men—have 54 women ministers 


serving. 


Nobody Yawned 


Television modern 
churches may be able to perform the 


cameras in 


same service as 17th Century Puritan 


sextons keeping congregations awake. 

Dr. Theodore H. Palmquist, pastor 
of Foundry Methodist Church in 
Washington, D.C., told a meeting of 
the Washington’ Federation of 
Churches that during a recent telecast 
of his Lenten services: 

“Nobody nodded; nobody yawned; 
everybody sang the hymns; and 


every head was reverently bowed dur- 


ing the prayer. They realized they 
were being watched.” 


New Wesley Seminary 
Starts Construction 


As a sterling silver shovel bit into 
American Uni- 
versity last month, The Methodist 
Church took another forward stride 
in its plan to train more ministers. 
The ground-breaking launched 


the campus sod of 


Wesley Theological Seminary will be built on nine acres in Washington, D.C. 
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construction of three buildings at 
Methodism’s new Wesley Theological 
Seminary. The school, on the univer- 
sity’s campus, Washington, D.C., is 
expected to open to 350 students in 
1958. Westminster (Md.) Theologi- 
cal Seminary will move from its pres- 
ent site to form the nucleus of the 
new institution. Westminster Presi- 
dent Norman Trott will head Wesley. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, presi- 
dent of the new seminary’s board of 
governors, paid tribute to the “Chris- 
tian stewardship” of Sebastian and 
Stanley S. Kresge of Detroit, who, 
through the Kresge Foundation, gave 
$1.5 million to the school. The sum is 
to be matched by Methodists. 


Methodists on Committee 


Eight Protestant clergymen have 
organized a Committee to Aid 
Bombed Christians of the South. The 
group will seek funds to help rebuild 
bombed churches, and aid congrega- 
tions and other victims of economic 
and physical reprisals. 

Sponsored by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, committee members 
are: Dr. George A. Buttrick and Pro- 
fessor John Oliver Nelson, Presby- 
terians; Bishop Matthew W. Clair, 
Jr., and Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, Meth- 
odists; Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg and 
Dr. Elmer A. Fridell, Baptists; the 
Rt. Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence, 
Episcopal; and Professor Paul 
Scherer, Lutheran. 


How Much Bias? 
Perkins School of 


Theology 
(Southern Methodist University) will 


co-operate with two other institutions 
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in research to find possible bias in 
Protestant and Jewish materials and 
to evaluate teaching methods. 

Perkins will consider the teacher— 
his influence, his use of curricular ma- 
terials, his preparation for teaching. 
Yale University will examine pub- 
lished Protestant materials, and 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cog. 
nate Learning, Philadelphia, will 
study Jewish materials. 


First Insurance Checks 


Bishop Cyrus B. Dawsey and the 
Rev. Elbert M. Moffatt are the first 
missionaries to receive endowment 
checks under a new group insurance 
plan for Methodist foreign mission- 
aries. 

The first-of-its-kind plan provides 
for payment of $5,000 in the event of 
death, or $5,000 cash at retirement. 


5 Ministers Win Awards 


Five Methodist ministers have won 
Freedoms Foundation, Inc. awards. 

The Rev. Harold R. Brennan of 
Rockville Center, N.Y., received top 
prize of $1,000 and a gold medal in 
the public address category for “Keep- 
ing the Fires of Freedom Alive.” 

Dr. Frederick Brown Harris of 
Washington, D.C., chaplain of the 
U.S. Senate, received an honor medal 
in miscellaneous spiritual awards cate- 
gory for a magazine article, “Yet,’ 
from his Spires of the Spirit series. 

And the Rev. Robert O. Bates ot 
Sturgis, S.D.; the Rev. Charles M. 
Crowe of Wilmette, Ill; and Dr. 
Harley H. Zeigler of Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, received honor medals in the 
sermon category. 
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Protestant Hold Shaky 


The small Methodist community on 
Sumatra, Indonesia, is losing ground 
to the Roman Catholic Church and 
small sect groups “for lack of abler 
piritual supervision.” 

This was reported from the Su- 
matra Provisional Annual Confer- 
ence, which also ordained four young 
ministers, admitted two women as 
ministers-on-trial at its recent meet- 
ing. The ordained ministers are 
Bataks, the indigenous people who 
constitute a sizable part of the is- 
land’s 8,000-member Methodist com- 
munity. 


New Hat on Old Head 


East Germany appears to be reviv- 
ing the Church Affairs Department, 
which disintegrated in 1953 when 
leading officials of the organization 
fled to West Berlin, according to re- 
cent reports. 

Under a new name—State Secre- 
tariate for Church Affairs—the organ- 
ization will be headed by Werner 
Eggerath, a 33-year veteran of the 
Communist Party, who belongs to no 


church. 


Firm Under Fire 


Federal authorities have halted the 
sale of stock and two board members 
have resigned from the Southern 
Christian Life Insurance Company of 
Oklahoma. 

The Federal Securities and Ex- 
change Commission charged the pro- 
posed firm, formed mostly by Bap- 
list ministers and laymen, used U.S. 
mail to make untrue statements. 
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The Rev. J. Thurman George, 
president of the Baptist General Con- 
vention of Oklahoma, resigned from 
the board “because I didn’t like the 
Baptist tie-in” and use of the word 
“Christian” in promoting a business. 
Earlier, Dr. John W. Raley, president 
of Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, resigned. 


Invade Asia Via Radio 


A broadened radio-education pro- 
gram for Asians is being readied by 
the National Council of Churches of 
Christ. 

Two 100,000-watt stations are 
planned, one in the Middle East and 
the other in the Philippines. 

Meanwhile, HLKY of Seoul, 
Korea, is increasing its power to 
10,000 watts to reach into most of 
North Korea. The church-supported 
stations will offer musical and variety 
shows, news and educational features. 


Seoul Schools Merge 
The Methodist Division of World 


Missions and the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service are members of 
the Co-operating Board for Christian 
Education sponsoring merger of two 
leading Christian schools in Seoul, 
Korea. 

Chosun Christian University and 
Severance Union Medical College will 
operate as a merged co-educational in- 
stitution—Yonsei University. 


Stop Character Assassins 


The National Council of Churches 
wants the full story on the suicide of 
E. Herbert Norman, Canadian am- 
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bassador to Egypt and son of a mis- 
sionary. 

The United Church of Canada re- 
cently urged the council and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to take steps to stop 
“politicians and partisans from assas- 
sinating the characters of innocent 
men.” 

The church statement blamed Nor- 
man’s extreme depression and subse- 
quent suicide on the U.S. Senate In- 
ternal Subcommittee, which recently 
revived old charges of Communist af- 
filiation against him. 

At its May 1 meeting in Chicago, 
the National Council’s General 
Board prepared to look at the circum- 
stances of his death. 

The United Church charged the 
subcommittee with “using shocking 
and sadistic methods,” and hounding 
a “sensitive man and fine public serv- 
ant” to death. It noted that Norman 
had been completely cleared of old 
charges after thorough investigation 
by Canada’s External Affairs Depart- 
ment and the U.S. State Department. 


Mrs. W. T. Arnotp, 80, widow of a 
member of North Indiana Conference, 
March 13. 

C. E. Antrim, 86, retired member 
Nebraska Conference, Watertown, S. D. 

Mrs. THomas S. Atty, 72, wife of the 
retired member of Genesee Conference, 
Clarence, N. Y., Jan. 16. 

Freo G. Baker, 68, pastor at Harri- 
man, N. Y., March 27. 

WituiaM E, Butter, 70, retired mem- 
ber of North Iowa Conference, in March. 

ArTHuR J. BatLey, 76, retired member 
of Genesee Conference, Jan. 1. 

Mrs. Fernie M. Batrey, wife of the 
Rev. John Bailey, retired member Gene- 
see Conference, Dec. 24. 
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Cuares B. Conro, 89, retired mem. 
ber New York Conference, March 5, 

Mrs. Lewis E. Curistian, 64, widow 
of the Rev. Lewis E. Christian, New 
York and New York East Conferences, 
in Orangeburg, N. Y., March 7, 

W. Sueripan Dawson, 84, retired 


member Philadelphia Conference, and 
pastor at Glendon, Easton, Pa., March 
25. 
W. W. Drerricnu, 75, retired member 
Northeast Ohio Conference, March 2), 
Epwarp Witson DownuM, 72, retired 
Conference, 


member North Carolina 
Beaufort, N. C., in March. 

J. Newton Davies, 75, retired mem- 
ber. New York Conference, in England, 
Jan. 31. 

Mrs. EsteLLe CARMICHAEL Dunpar, 
wife of the Rev. Ernest Stockhouse Dun. 
bar, South Carolina Conference, in Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., Feb. 24. 

Joun H. ENc iE, 66, retired member 
Southern California-Arizona Conference, 
Feb. 28. 

Mrs. C. O. FREEMAN, wife of the re- 
tired member Nebraska Conference, in 
Gary, Ind., Jan. 18. 

Mrs. MinniE F. Green, 76, wife of 
the Rev. Alden J. Green, retired mem- 
ber Pittsburgh Conference, in October, 
1956. 

E. Frank Gates, 84, retired member 
Southern California-Arizona Conference, 
Feb. 24. 

Crarence E. Hatt, 78, for 37 years 
executive secretary of Epworth-Euclid 
Methodist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crare J. Hewitt, 85, retired member 
of Rock River Conference, at Elgin, Ill, 
March 24. 

Hucu O. Issetx, 58, pastor of Missouri 
Methodist Church, Columbia, Mo, 
March 3. 

James A. JoHNsoN, 67, retired mem- 
ber of Virginia Conference, at Mount 
Crawford, Va., Jan. 16. 

Mrs. Ciara Koerner, 86, widow of 
the Rev. Charles L. Koerner, Minnesota 
Conference, recently. 
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Joun RuTLEDGE KING, retired member 
of Holston Conference, at Kingsport, 
Tenn., Feb. 17. 

Warren CHESTER Kino, Methodist lay- 
man and editor of the “Southeast 
Georgian,” in Kingsland, Ga., Feb. 27. 

Emm. Oscar Matmstrom, 89, retired 
member of Detroit Conference, in St. 
Paul, Minn., March 17. 

E. K. Means, retired member of North 
Arkansas Conference, Feb. 19. 

Mont C. Otiver, 64, pastor of Lake 
Orion, Mich., Methodist Church, in Lake 
Orion, Feb. 24. 

ArtHUR PENNELL, 80, retired member 
New York East Conference, March 7. 

Wiu1am C. Portitto, 52, pastor at 
Long Beach, Calif., Feb. 27. 

Westey Peyton Partritio, retired 
member Alabama-West Florida Confer- 
ence, in Mobile, Ala., March 9. 

Josepo W. ReyNnotps, 71, pastor at 
Eatonville, Wash., recently. 

BENJAMIN Rowe, 72, retired member 
Central New York Conference, South 
Otselic, N. Y., Jan. 30. 

Mrs. Nora F. Rucn, 80, widow of the 
Rev. R. Frank Ruch, Central Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, Pa., 
March 6 

Mrs. Mary ANNA Starrorp, 85, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas A. Stafford, former 
executive secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Pensions, in Evanston, IIl., 
March 18. 

Mark SHENTON, 78, 
Genesee Conference, 
N. Y., March 6. 

Watrer J. Surts, 66, retired member 
Northern New York Conference, Vienna, 
N. Y., March 8 

Cuartes L, TENNANT, 92, retired mem- 
ber Iowa-Des Moines Conference, in 
California, March 2. 

Hartey J. Woop, 80, retired member 
Pacific Northwest Conference, in Puy- 
allup, Wash., recently. F 

Rozert Cutt Witson, retired member 
of North Alabama Conference, March 3. 
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in Lewisburg, 


retired member 
Collins Center, 


Cuartes B. Wyatt, 64, pastor of 
Grand Avenue Methodist Church, Fort 
Smith, Ark., in Fayetteville, March 13. 


COMING EVENTS 


May 1-2—Interracial Leadership Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations, Indianapolis. 

May 6-10—Regional Training Camp, 
Camp Mear’s Park, Ottawa, Kan. 

May 7-10—Conference on Policy and 
Strategy in Social Welfare, Department 
of Social Welfare and Division of Home 
Missions, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 8-10—Annual meeting of the U. S. 
Conference, World Council of Churches, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

May 8-10—Interdivision Committee on 
Foreign Work, Stony Point, N. Y. 

May 9-10—Interracial Leadership Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 10-12—South Central Jurisdiction 
Young Adult Workshop, Mt. Wesley, 
Kerrville, Tex. 

May 13-15—Southeastern Regional Con- 
vention, American Guild of Organists, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

May 16—Opening of General Conference 
of the Methodist Church of Australasia. 

May 17-19—Great Lakes Region Young 
Adult Workshop, Clear Lake Camp, 
Mich. 


Order Any Book 


- you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher’s 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 e Detroitl oe Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
’ortland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Shop at our COs sane BOOK erence in: 

ATLANTA, 72 Broad St., N. 

BOSTON, 577 Boylston me 
LOS ANGELES, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 





ANNOUNCING TWO 


1 Keeping tab on Methodist Families 


WHO IS THIS FAMILY? 


Do they live in your town? 

Are they Methodist? 

Are they new residents? 

Are they attending church? 

“Why don’t these Methodists coming 
to our town let us know” exclaim 
busy pastors! And appalling statistics 
reveal that action’s necessary! Last 
year, The Methodist Church “lost” 
some 300,000 members principally be- 
cause members moved. But now 
through modern technology utilizing 
electronic equipment, TOGETHER 
offers a service for you that will help 


retain active membership of roving 
Methodists. 


This is what 
YOU receive 


When a TOGETHER family moves, 
the U.S. post office sends us their 
change of address. A new card is 
punched in TOGETHER’S offices 
and the latest electronic addressing 
equipment “kicks out” an extra card 
with the new address of the TO- 
GETHER family! TOGETHER will 
send this card to the receiving pastor, 
usually through the District Superin- 
tendent. 

Only as the TOGETHER ALL 
FAMILY PLAN grows, can the ef- 
fectiveness of locating “Methodists on 
the move” improve. Church member- 
ship will flourish with your help and 
support. 


This ToceriueRr family has recently moved to the address indicated: 
Have they been invited to worship together in their new church 
home? Please forward this card to their receiving pastor. They will 
appreciate the invitation to fellowship with Methodist friends and 
neighbors, 


. a card giving the 
name and new address 
of a TOGETHER 
Methodist family who 
has moved recently. You 
may then welcome them 
to their new church 
home. 


JOHN Q. METHODIST 
1957 MAIN STREET 
ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


> 


Together eee! OMe TOR ST 
Together 740 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


The Midmonth Magazine for Methodist Families 





NEW SERVICES 


9 Immediate mailing to new subscribers 


TOYOU. . e avote of thanks for your patience during the 
initial period of the new church papers program. With- 
in six months, TOGETHER has entered 900,000 sub- 
scriptions including converted CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
subscriptions. This has been one of the most over- 
whelming accounting and sorting tasks ever performed 
by any magazine, religious or secular. 


Now, we are announcing a new "stepped up service." 
Arrangements have been completed to acknowledge new 
orders by mailing the current issue of TOGETHER. New 
subscribers, both individual and ALL FAMILY, may now 
expect first copies of the magazine within three weeks. 
Families living some distance from the central mailing 
department in Nashville, Tennessee, should allowa 

few extra days. 


Again, we say thanks for your patience and cooperation 
in this new publishing venture. Our aim is to continue 
to service you in the best way possible, TOGETHER. 


Sincerely, 


Mau pba 


Manager ADVOCATE/TOGETHER 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Candles at Weddings 


The matter of candles at church 
weddings is mentioned in a recent is- 
sue. (See “We Want to Know,” 
March, 1957.) 

In our church, an altar boy, wear- 
ing a cassock, lights the altar candles 
when the organist begins playing. He 
does not extinguish them. The ushers 
do that when the service is concluded. 

The bride may choose a young rela- 
tive or friend of the family to perform 
this service, or the altar boy from the 
service of the preceding Sunday does 
it. 


This reminds people that they are 
attending a religious service and not 
a theatrical performance. 

Martin R. CHAMBERS 
The Methodist Church 
Rowland, N.C. 


Is Neo-Orthodoxy So Bad? 


In “Will We Be Ready for the 
Flood?” (Jan. issue), Graham R. 
Hodges has seven “musts” for the 
church’s ministry to the youth who 
are growing up. He asks for “Writ- 
ten materials at least twice as good as 
we have at present. Much of the ‘best’ 
stuff written today is so neo-orthodox, 
and it’s miles away from the 
target... 

Miles away from what target? And 
is neo-orthodoxy so completely dis- 
counted as he implies? 
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Furthermore, he asks for “a per- 
sonal commitment to Christ by our 
church youth.” He adds: “I believe 
they are ready for it.” 

What does he mean? When haven't 
our church youth been ready to make 
personal commitment of their lives to 
Christ? 

H. Guy Goopsett 

Retired Minister 

Portland, Ore. 


Preview in Bulletin 

Thank you for both the New 
Christian Advocate and Together. In 
our church bulletin we print the pre- 
view of Together as found in the pa- 
per for ministers. 

Keep up the good work! 

LaFon C, VEREEN 
The Methodist Church 
Farmville, N. C. 


Ethics About Funerals 

Epitor: Reading “The Christian 
Funeral” (Jan., p. 52), I most heartily 
approve of the statement that “in no 
instance should a minister enter an- 
other man’s parish . . . without a di- 
rect invitation from the pastor him- 
self.” 

I agree with most of the rest of the 
article, but would offer two sugges 
tions: In place of the somewhat con- 
glomerate assemblage of readings 
from the Scriptures, the affirmation of 
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fith, congregational hymns, and a 
srmon, I would have only quiet, dig- 
nited reading, without interpolation, 
of the ancient liturgy as found in our 
Discipline; and I would limit the serv- 
ice to 15 minutes. 
Exuis E. Pierce 
United Church 
Rensselaer Falls, N.Y. 


Membership Procedures 
I have been in half a dozen differ- 


ent congregations in the past 20 years, 
and I have never heard of Disciples 
voting on new members or trans- 
fers... . [Transferring Members,” 
March, p. 36]. 
: Bos BELL, Jr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Working With Alcoholics 


Epitor: James Irwin says in “Learn- 
ing to Work with Alcoholics” (Dec., 
p. 20) that, as a pastor, he doesn’t 
waste his time on alcoholics “unless 
they really want to quit.” 

I know how much time from work 
and sleep an unrepentant alcoholic 
and his equally unrepentant friends 
can take, but I feel an obligation to 
help them become ready to quit, and 
I know it is difficult to tell when an 
alcoholic is really ready to quit. ... 

Epmunp B. STANTON 

Community Methodist Church 

Douglas, Alaska 


“The Case for Evil” 


Prof. Claude Douglas’ article on 
the origin of evil (March, 1957) 
helped me understand how moral 
character cannot be created out of 
hand, or by fiat. But I cannot follow 
him in his thinking about God as 
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YOUR FAMILY WEEK SERMON 


Are you preaching on “God 
Is Our Hope,” the topic sug- 
gested for Family Week by the 
National Council of Churches 
and the Methodist Board of 
Education? If so, will you send 
us a copy of your sermon? 

The New Curistian Apvo- 
CATE pays $25 for sermons ac- 
cepted for publication. 
Teachers of preaching will 
help choose the best.—Ebs. 


limited, even though it logically fol- 
lows the propositions set forth. 

Anyone who begins to “define” the 
Almighty has substituted the idols of 
his own imagination for the invisible 
(inconceivable) One .. . 

Joe Hazuitt 
First Methodist Church 
Erick, Okla. 


Certainly, as the writer suggests, 
the origin of evil cannot be found in 
demonic forces or powers, such as 
Satan. Positing a dualism does not 
get us nearer to the origin of evil. 

WituraM S. SparKs 

John Collis Methodist Church 


Denver, Colo. 


If God is “not responsible for his 
own nature any more than man for 
his, or brute and tree for theirs,” is 
he God? 

Actually, it seems that Professor 
Douglas has made man into a being 
who knows everything about the uni- 
verse, one who has wrested the mas- 
tery of the universe from God. 

This sort of progressive-knowabil- 
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ity-of-the-world dogma lifts man out 
of finitude and creaturehood and puts 
him into the role of a self-sufficient 
being not dependent upon God for 
revelation. And isn’t that precisely 
what is wrong with the ego-inflated 
human race today? 
J. Ray NEIsER 
First Methodist Church 
Burlington, Wash. 


Professor Douglas uses too broad a 
definition of evil when he includes 
the results of the working out of the 
laws of nature. Sunshine and rain 
fall on both the just and unjust. The 
operation of natural laws has nothing 
to do with what the Bible calls sin. 

Moral law and natural law operate 
on different levels. Man may choose 
to obey or disobey moral and spiritual 
laws. Paul’s definition of sin as a 
transgression of these laws can never 
be improved upon. 

God is limited by the laws he has 
set up for the governing of his uni- 
verse, limited also by man’s freedom. 
Satan is not the author of evil which, 
as Professor Douglas rightly main- 
tains, God made possible in the cre- 
ation of both angels and men. 

D. B. Horton 

The Methodist Church 

Baker, Okla. 


Professor Douglas’ contention that 
there is a “predilection for good” act- 
ing as a springboard by which “man 
has constantly, even if not uniform- 
ly, advanced in civilization and re- 
sponsibility” simply will not wash. 
Certainly, it is not the viewpoint of 
scripture. 

In The Belief in Progress, Profes- 
sor John Baillie says that an increas- 
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ing adjustment to our physical enyir. 
onment, and an improving technique 
of control over it, are handed down 
from one civilization to the next, but 
advance in religion and morality js 
not continuous. Such progress takes 
place within a particular tradition 
and cannot be handed down. 

This helps us understand the 
uniqueness of the Christian way, 
What happened in the Jewish-Chris 
tian history is out of step with the 
rest of history... 

Lioyp M. Scxtoop 

First Methodist Church 

Charlevoix, Mich. 


While I cannot speak for the physi- 
cists, I doubt that any of them would 
think of physics as dealing with ulti- 
mate power. When Professor Doug- 
las applies to such a concept the ideas 
of Newtonian physics, he commits the 
fallacy of reduction in both physics 
and theology... . 

Concerning evil I believe that a 
more tenable theory is the concept of 
an unfinished universe. Rather than 
stamp out copies of himself, God 
chose to grow beings entrusted with 
some creativity ... 

LeRoy Situ 

Bremen Circuit Methodist Church 


Bremen, Ga. 


Laymen Like It 


Epiror: The New Curistian Ap- 
vocaTE should appeal to the minister 
and lay people of the church, since it 
is keyed to their interests. 

The paper is bound to appeal to 
those vitally interested in church. 

Henry V. Loeppert 

Chicago, Ill. 
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§ GOD AT HOME? 


| J. B. Phillips. Thirty brief messages on basic Christian 


beliefs—presenting the meaning of Christ to the ordinary 
man in language he can understand, $1.75 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Georgia Harkness. The principles of Christian ethics, their 
biblical foundations, and their application to major con- 
temporary problems. $3.75 


REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 


Timothy L. Smith. A documented study on how the social 
gospel originated in the revivalism of 1840-65 instead 
of the liberal theology of the late 19th century. $4 


THE MINISTER AND 
CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


Edited by Nathaniel F. Forsyth. Leaders in the field of 
Christian education here pool their thoughts on the 
minister’s over-all task of Christian nurture. $3.50 


CHRIST IN OUR HEARTS 


Charles Duell Kean. Fourteen chapters applying the three 
steps in every gift—giving, accepting, and using—to 
God’s great gift of love to man. $2 


LET'S THINK ABOUT MONEY 


Ellis Cowling. An unusual treatment of Christian steward- 
ship that shows how to reconcile the standard of living 
with Christian values. Paper, 75¢ 
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Compact slide projector has 
own slide-storage well, shows 
35 mm to 24% x 2% slides. 
Antique white & brown. 
$39.95. Y-3 


Remember friends with a 
personal message of comfort. 
Tastefully designed card 
printed in silver; space inside 
for message. Colorful book- 
mark is continuing reminder 
of your thoughtfulness. 6 for 
$1.00, 24 for $3.50. Y-2 
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Take advantage of food sales or 
home-packaging contributions. Plan- 
ahead freezer stores items for future 
family nights. Y-4 


To get more informa- 
tion about these prod- 
ucts write “It’s New,” 
The New Christian Ad- 
vocate, 740 North Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Comfortably-seated people listen 
more closely. Upholstered pews can be 
a boon to attendance when comfort 
becomes a “listening device.” Styles 


vary. Y-l 
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We Want 
to Know 


TRANSFERRING MEMBERS 


How many denominations will 
honor a certificate of transfer from 
The Methodist Church? Are Method- 
ist churches limited in any way in re- 
ceiving certificates of transfer from 
other denominations? How do you 
get other Methodist ministers to send 
certificates after they are requested? 

Rosert HALE 
the Methodist Church 
Rolla, N.D. 


1. Among Protestants, some Bap- 
tists'and some Lutherans do not give 
certificates of transfer. 2. There are 
no limitations. 3. Keep on trying. 
See article, March, p. 36.—Ebs. 


WOMEN OR LADIES? 


Ihave been reading a New Zealand 
Methodist paper that poses a com- 
mon problem when it quotes a 
speaker who said: “We are greatly 
indebted to the ladies . . . to the 
women, no, I mean the ladies of this 
church . . .” Which is it? 

Ann Trout 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Discipline of The Methodist 
Church says they are women. The 
Bible uses the word “lady” on six oc- 
casions, but it has dozens of references 
to “woman.” —Eps, 
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PRAYER 
George A. Buttrick 


A searching study of the 
prayer life of Jesus; a striking 
philosophy of prayer; a psychol- 
ogy of prayer; and a practical 
regimen both of private prayer 
and corporate worship. $1.50 


Other APEX BOOKS .. 
WEATHERHEAD, When the 
Lamp Flickers $1.25 
SOCKMAN, The Higher Hap- 
piness $1 
GARRISON, A Protestant Man- 
ifesto $1.25 
GOODSPEED, How Came the 
Bible? $1 
LUCCOCK, In the Minister’s 
Workshop $1.25 
BRIGHT, The Kingdom of God 
$1.25 
GRANT, An Introduction to 
New Testament Thought $1.50 


ABINGDON PRESS 


In Steel or Wood 
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two pages of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Surplus 
AUTOMATION has become a 


symbolic word—a word which many 
people regard as the key to a 20th 
century industrial revolution. Think 
of the prospects automation en- 
visages—shorter hours—new indus- 
tries—more and better gadgets in 
this gadget-conscious civilization. In- 
cidentally, the advent of automation 
is not without its operating problems, 
such as the case of a large insurance 
company, in considering the installa- 
tion of a Univac computing machine, 
found itself confronted with displaced 
surplus vice presidents... . 


J. Ernest WILKINS, assistant Secretary of 
Labor 


Tongue in My Cheek 
Ir HAS been said that although 


people now have more leisure and 
higher standards of living, they seem 
reluctant to help others. The church 
has been criticized for lack of a pro- 
gram and methods of arousing inter- 
est. 

As a layman Id like to make two 
observations in the form of a couple 
of my pet peeves. I am a mail car- 
rier. I supplement my income with 
spare-time writing. 
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My Pet Peeve Number One refers 
to the preacher who during the course 
of his sermon refers to the work-a-day 
world and stresses the importance of 
being a Christian seven days a week. 
So far, wonderful! But in making his 
point, he says, “at the office” or “in 
your place of business.” Why does it 
always have to be the office and/or 
the men who own their own busi- 
ness? We sit there—plumbers, truck 
drivers, even mail carriers, and we 
feel a little left out. 

Pet Peeve Number Two (Preachers 
are wonderful! I love ’em): But they 
can be very distant when they are 
away from their church, the church 
picnic, or the Kiwanis Club. Several 
ministers have lived on the mail 
routes I have carried. Generally speak- 
ing they are not the ones who offer 
you a cool drink on a hot day or a 
hot drink on a cold day. I’ve checked 
this with other carriers and they agree. 

I have tried hard to understand. 
Preachers are busy. But who is busier 
than a housewife with three or four 
growing children? And most of them 
will go out of their way to give the 
man who reads the meter or the mail 
man a “coffee break.” 

Well, I have got it off my chest. 
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Now, I hope, a few preachers will 
ynderstand how some of us feel. 

But come what may, I plan to be 
inchurch next Sunday along with the 
hysinessmen, bless ’em, and the rest 
of the congregation. 


—Jerr J. McMitian, Des Moines, Iowa 


Christians and Communists 


THE SHACKLES on thought, the 
anti-religious propaganda, the brutal 
methods of government and the mass 
terror, the debasement of human be- 
ings to the status of marionettes or 
gramophone records—all this must be 


DEADLINE! 


The World Service program 
of The Methodist Church for the coming fiscal 


year is dependent on the money which is received 


from local churches by May 3Ii, i957 
CHURCH MEMBERS: CHURCH TREASURERS: 


ft will help greatly if all World Service It is urgent that all money on hand be 
pledges are brought up to date and sent to Annual Conference treasurers 
balances due paid through May. by May 31, the end of the fiscal year. 


CENTRAL PROMOTIONAL OFFICE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


740 RUSH STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


THE STUDY OF 


Christ's Life 


For every Minister, Teacher and Student who desires the complete chronological, geographical and 
historical narrative of. OUR LORD’S LIFE AND MINISTRY as related by the Four Evangelists. 
Follows the scriptural and traditional accounts in proper sequence. These studies will enable the 
most immature Bible student to gain the knowledge and understand the HEART OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. Thoroughly cross-referenced. 12’’x36’’ in permanent container. Price $2.00 


BIBLE STUDY ASSOCIATION © Box 46712, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 
altars, communion sets 





yours FREE! 
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28-page Endicott 
catalog—shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
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manufacturing 
facilities. 
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Today! 
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rejected without compromise. . . , 
The next question which Christians 
should ask should be: what have we 


| to give the communists? The Lord 
| of the Church sent out his disciples 


with his message like sheep among 


| wolves. The Christian message was 


also intended for the salvation of the 
wolves. The spirit of Christ could also 
turn wolves into children of God. 
The Christian Church was called 
and equipped to deal even with 
wolves—instead of either howling 
with them or destroying them. The 
only attack which is not defensive 
and which is not based on fear is the 
attack with the Christian message. 


HELMUTH GOLLWITzER, professor of theology 
at the University of Bonn, Germany 


Wedding Photographs 
'T HE QUESTION has been raise 
about the seemliness of photograph- 
ing the conduct of a wedding in 
church, and of recording portions of 
the service. 

We believe that the possession of a 
photograph of a bride and _bride- 
groom plighting their troth can have 
a great value for a wife and husband 
in looking at it together in future 
years; and that, still more, for them 
to listen, on the anniversary of their 
wedding, to their own voices taking 
each other “for better, for worse ... 
till death us do part” can only do un- 
told good. 

We would, therefore, encourage the 
practice, under proper conditions, 
which would include the prohibition 
of a flashlight in taking the photo 
graph. 


Bishop Cuavasse of Rochester, Eng. 2 
The Rochester Review 
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F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas 
ors. Limitations of space require over 
simplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
ge legal opinions. The facts in in- 
dividual cases differ so widely that it 


is dangerous to rely completely on the | 


reported decision without all the facts. 


THE CASE: The Roman Catholic 


Diocese of Rochester, N.Y., applied 
for a permit to erect a church and 
school, with accessory uses, including 
a parking lot and playgrounds in a 
“Residence A” district, over which the 
zoning ordinance gives authority to 
the planning board. The planning 
board refused the application on the 
grounds that the area had been built 
up and the building of a church and 
school would change its character, 
that churches and schools should be 
built in areas where future residential 


development would accommodate it- | 


self to a church and school, and that 
good planning requires the mainte- 
nance of larger and more expensive 
homes bearing higher assessed values. 


Decision: The court held, reversing 
the Appellate Division, that the deci- 
sion of the planning board bears no 
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MELVIN E. WHEATLEY, JR. 


Says Bishop Gerald Kennedy in his introduc- 
tion, “Here is a new voice that fills the 
Eternal Gospel with new urgency and ex- 
citement.” This inspiring guide tells how to 
live a meaningful, happy life today and for 
all eternity. From episodes in the life of 
Jesus, the author shows His way to peace and 


joy. $2.50 
At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


PULPIT ROBES 


You always look your 
best, are your best in 
a BENTLEY & SIMON 
pulpit robe. Hand-sewn 
and custom-tailored 
for perfect fit, for, 
lasting enjoyment. 


CHOIR ROBES, too, indi- 
vidually made in the 
same quality way. 


Your Standard of 
Excellence 
since 1912 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St New York 18, N. Y 


Write for catalog F-6 
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Altars (1 Pews ( Organs 
Flags () Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 
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Check above items in which you ore 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


URES ANTAL Dae 


ECCLESOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel. CApite! 7-2150 


TAKE A STAND 


It will mean much 
in your future. 


This VERSATILE 
CHART STAND 
will adapt itself to 
the mounting of all 
types of Visual Ed- 
ucation Aids. 
Charts, Projector 
Screen, Maps, Bul- 
letin boards and 
many other articles 
used for VISUAL 
_) EDUCATON AIDS. 
A stand will be 
shipped, without 
cost to you, to any 
point in U.S.A. fora 
30-day trial period. 


VERSATILE 
CHART STAND, CO. 
BOX 205, 
M.LEAN, TEXAS 


(Literature sent, if requested.) 


WE MISSED You! 


pencils, ‘“‘WE MISSED YOU 
name and address of your church. 


each and every pencil. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER DOZEN 
Harris Co., 332 Buford St, Montgomery 7, Ala. 
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A special sturdy mailing envelope is included for 


This pleasant reminder to absentees from Sundays 
School or Chureh is in gold on highest quality § 
** and is followed bys 





substantial relation to the promotion 
of public health, safety, morals, of 
general welfare of the community 
and, therefore, must be deemed arbi. 
trary and should be annulled, 
[Diocese oF RocHESTER y. PLAN. 
NING Boarp, Town oF Bricutov, | 


N.Y. S 2d Court of Appeals (1956),] 


THE CASE: Cemetery authorities in 
Lauderdale County, located in Missis. 
sippi, brought action to recover dam- 
ages for the unlawful cutting of tim 
ber in the cemetery. 


Decision: The court held that, even 
if the deed under which the plaintiff 
acted was faulty or invalid, adverse 
possession could ripen into proper 
legal title. Furthermore, religious 
groups may acquire property by ad- 
verse possession. In the case of church 
property, it is sufficient if used in the 
same way that such property is ordi- 
narily used. [C. L. Gray Lumser Co. 
v. Pickarp, 220 Miss. 419, 71 So. 2d. 
211 (1954) ] 


THE CASE: The Metropolitan Bank 
of Lima, Ohio, brought suit against 
the congregation of St. Augustine 
Roman Catholic Church of Minister 


| on a note given as collateral security. 


Decision: In holding for the defend- 
ants the court said that an unincor- 
porated religious society cannot sue or 
be sued in its own name. Even the 
members of an unincorporated associa- 


| tion cannot be sued as members of the 


association, but must be sued as in- 


dividuals collectively and conjointly. 


[CoNGREGATION OF St. AUGUSTINE 
Roman Catuotic Cuurcu oF Min- 
STER v. METROPOLITAN BANK OF LIMA, 


32 N.E. 2d. 518 (1936) ] 
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Nia an 


A plan for beating the “summer 


dump,” which once cut the attend- | 


ance 50 per cent, has been worked out 
by First Methodist Church at Watson- 
ville, Calif. The pastor sends out a 


ries of letters that prompt, but do 


not scold. 


One letter contains these para- | 


graphs: 


“It does help when we feel the | 


full support of all our members and 
friends. To be there ‘in spirit’ is 
not enough. We always feel uncom- 
fortable in the presence of ‘ghosts.’ 


Some people are leaving the front | 


pews empty for fear of sitting on 
someone who is there ‘in spirit.’ 

“Besides, our treasurer reports 
that the church gets behind financial- 
ly every time a large number of 
people are away on vacation. The 
‘ghosts’ do not seem to give as gen- 
erously as members and friends who 
are there in person... 

“Thanks to all of our loyal mem- 
bers and friends for their faithful 
support through attendance, prayer, 
service, and giving .. .” 

The letter-writing has produced 
good results. 


A Sunday night series at Monu- 
mental Methodist Church at Ports- 
mouth, Va., on marriage and the 
home began with the announcement 
that two pews would be reserved for 
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Give your church Amer- 
ica’s Most Beautiful Bells! 
Full-throated pure tones 
of great bronze bells 
produced electronically. 
Glorious peals for all 
services . . . inspirational 
bell, music . . . at mod- 
erate cost. Completely 
automatic full 168-hour 
programs. Keyboard Con- 
sole optional. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY 
THE |. T. VERDIN COMPANY 
591 Dandridge St., Cin. 10, 0. 
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The Bell Ringers of America 
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How delinquents can be reclaimed 


**,.. BAFFLING 
EYES OF 


YOUTH” 


by 
JOHN K. DONOHUE 


= -| Winner of the $1500 

ja ee we Leadership Book Award, 

™ this 25-year study of a 
gang of juvenile delinquents in St. Paul 
shows how a volunteer with a church-related 
agency can win youth’s confidence and re- 
claim lives. Now Chief Probation Officer, 
the author shows how he worked with the 
YMCA’s “Y Gang” in ways youth leaders 
can follow in other settings. $3.50 


At your book store 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 B’way, N. Y. C. 7 
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CHIMES - ORGAN - CHIMES & VIBRAHARP 
All the cherished ond world fomous sacred 
music appropriate for all occasions, and special 
seasonal religious observances, are now offered 
both on dual-track Morrisontape and on records. 

Use with your present omplifying system. 
IDEALLY SUITED FOR USE WITH YOUR HOME PLAYER. 


Continvous Orgon Music on Tape, also Chimes 
and Vibrohorp, for Memorial Porks. 
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Catalog and fine selection 

of sample materials on re- 

quest. Fair Prices. Mention 

whether for Pulpit or Choir. 
De Moulin Bros. & Co. 
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= Discounts 
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“hen-pecked husbands.” “If neces. 
sary,” the pastor explained, “more 
pews will be reserved for this unusual 
species of the male population” 
“Marriages are often made unhappy 
by failure to understand the little 


| things,” he added, in the church bul 


| letin. 


Methodist links between Alabama 
in the United States and England 
were highlighted when First Meth 
odist Church of Birmingham was 
host to Methodists of the whole state, 
Churches and institutions were in 


| vited to participate. 


Birmingham-Southern College, 
Snead Junior College, Athens College, 
Huntingdon College, Carraway Meth 
odist Hospital, Susannah Wesley Cir- 
cle and the Wesley Foundation at 
Auburn were among the institutions 
that showed by their names their con- 
nections with Methodism overseas. 
There were exhibits portraying origin, 


| growth and future plans. 


Lay people, as well as ministers, 


| are their brothers’ keepers, and the 


Pleasant Street Methodist Church at 
Waterville, Me., has a Keeper’s Club, 
to keep track of those who need help. 

Members and friends of the congre- 
gation are urged to telephone the 


| church whenever they hear of sick- 


ness, need, new arrivals or other prob- 
lems in which the church could help. 
The church secretary makes a note 


| and the pastor telephones or calls as 


soon as possible. A report is made to 


| the person who sent the information. 


An example of the effectiveness of 
the Keeper’s Club: Eleven calls came 
within 30 minutes telling of a woman 
about to be hospitalized. 
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J. B. PHILLIPS Completes his 


translation of the Bible 


THE BOOK OF 
REVELATION 


ONG awaited, this work marks the com- 
pletion of the translation into Modern 
English of all the books in the New Testa- 
ment. Symbolic and poetic in style, the gen- 
uine ecstatic experience revealed in the New 
Testament book of Revelation is dimmed by 
crudity of style, and poor grammatical form. 
Despite the impenetrable qualities of the 
text, Mr. Phillips has maintained the same 
high quality of scholarship evident in his 
earlier translations. The reader will find a 
new uniformity of text—faithful to the mys- 

tery, yet clearer in its form. 
postpaid, $2.00 


THE GOSPELS: 
Their Origin and Growth 


By Freperick C. GRANT. 
A clear, up-to-date guide 
to the study of the New 
Testament . . . an excel- 
lent introduction to Bibli- 
cal interpretations. Takes 
into account the scroll 
discoveries and the latest 
archaeological “finds.” 


(HA) ... postpaid, $3.75 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 


By Davi ELton TRUE- 
BLoop. A careful study of 
the emotional and ration- 
al factors that play an im- 
portant part in today’s re- 
ligious knowledge and 
belief. It is written for 
the general reader as well 
as for the student. 


(HA) postpaid, $5.00 


A NEW TESTAMENT 
WORDBOOK 

By WituiAm Barciay. A 
vivid recreation of the 
people, customs, history 
and ideas that formed the 
language of the New Tes- 
tament. Thirty-seven 
New Testament words 
are explored to find out 
what they meant to those 
who first heard them. 

(HA) ...postpaid, $2.50 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing House» 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 * 
Detroit 1 * 
Pittsburgh 30 


Chicago 11 « 
Kansas City 6 * 
Portland 5 @ 


Cincinnati 2 
Nashville 2 
Richmond 16 e@ 


* Dallas 1 
New York 11 


San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. ° 


Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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Boston, 577 Boylston St. 





TUCKER'WAY FOLDING CHAIR 


Hardwood folding chairs for use 
in churches, schools, and audi- 
toriums. Folds flat. Stacks flat. 
Adult, Junior, Child sizes. See 


your dealer or write for prices. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO. “3 


CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A-75 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, ill. 
1641 N, Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif, 


ADVERTISING? 


For rates write to: 


The New Christian Advocate 
Magazine Representative 


454 Wrigley Bldg. e Chicago 11, Illinois 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. Use 
of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: 
add 10 cents and charge for four words. Closing 
date: Five weeks preceding publication date 
(ist). Address: 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


an ___ BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


MINISTER OF VISITATION and Director of 
Christian Education. New church in growing 
area offers fine opportunities. First Methodist 
Church, 1918 Davenport Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 











made prominent _ 
Weales and others. Diretted by professors. 
Academic credit. Aug. 6-22. Budget priced $685. 
Time payments. Also Holy Land Tours. Box 
8-CL Bible Lands Tours, Wilmore, Ky. 


ak VACATION 


THE CHELTENHAM—OCEAN GROVE, NEW 
JERSEY. Rooms—Running Water—Moderate 
—Near Auditorium and Ocean. Ministerial 
Discounts. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ‘HUMORLETICS: 


Deg 


A STUDENT pastor in preparing 

a term paper typed a “q” instead of a 
“g,” and as a result his statement was, 
“The Lord will take away your 
quilt.” The instructor noted the error, 
as he corrected the paper, and wrote, 
“But He will send you a comforter.” 
—Atyce L. SHaw, Elwood, Il, 


ACROSS the breakfast table on 
Sunday morning, the wife said to the 
husband, “George, dear, what is your 
program for today?” 

“Oh, the usual thing,” 
jauntily. 

“But, don’t you think you ought to 
go to church? It’s Mr. Simpson’s last 
Sunday, and he will be preaching his 
farewell sermon.” 

“No, I’ll not be there,” the husband 
countered. “I want Simpson to re- 
member me as I always was—absent.” 

—Methodist Recorder, London 


he said 


A Methodist minister, upon waken- 
ing one morning, discovered a dead 
mule in his driveway. 

He promptly called the sanitation 
bureau and asked them to come and 
dispose of the animal. The man who 
answered the call asked humorously, 
“I thought you ministers took care 
of the dead?” 

The minister quickly answered, 
“Yes, but first we must notify their 
relatives!” 

—JaNnice GLENDINNING, Sherwood, Ore. 
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Together 


\ 


Nore To Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
TocrrHeR, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Ens. 


JOHN WESLEY, CIRCUIT RIDER OF CENTURIES 
by William F. McDermott 


A dramatic, authoritative account 
of Wesley’s years in the saddle and 
founding of Methodism. Dr. T. Otto 
Nall follows it with an analysis of 
Wesley’s influence in our lives today. 
You could stimulate interest for your 
Aldersgate Sunday sermon by sug- 
gesting on the previous Sunday that 
your congregation read these articles 
for background. 

ToceTHER’s second cover portrays 
John Wesley in color. It’s followed by 
a picture of the World Methodist 
Council Building at Lake Junaluska. 


HONG KONG: PEEP HOLE IN THE 
BAMBOO CURTAIN 


by Frank J. Taylor 


Refugee hordes are pouring out of 
Red China onto teeming Hong Kong. 


Here is their story, accompanied by 
MAY, 1957 


an eight-page color pictorial on Hong 
Kong, including Wesley Village, 
Methodism’s haven for refugees. Your 
church, through contributions to 
World Service, has helped establish 
this resettlement area. The TocETHER 
article will be valuable study material 
for your Woman’s Society in its cur- 
rent emphasis on Asia. 


THE BEST TIME TO PRAY 
by Alexander Nunn 

Personal testimony from a leading 
Southern farm editor and Methodist 
layman: “Talking with God and lis- 
tening to God can become as real as 
listening to a great dynamo humming 
with power. But I have learned that 
I must [first] be ready myself .. . 
‘plug in’ to God’s line.” 


IS THE ‘CHURCH-GOING BOOM’ REAL? 
by Claude Stanush and Carl Sjostrum 

A provocative and critical inquiry 
into a question that may not have 
troubled your congregation—yet. Au- 
thors Sjostrum and Stanush (a former 
religion editor of Life magazine) con- 
sulted 20 leading clergymen and the- 
ologians. Here is what they found, 
along with “Readerviews” by Bishops 
Donald Tippett and Arthur Moore. 
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SHE DIED IN THE SPRING 
by Ensworth Reisner 


William Allen White’s obituary for 
his 17-year-old daughter has a special 
meaning for author Reisner, whose 
son died in the springtime of life. 
Along with this article, ToceTHer re- 
prints Mary White, through which 
other parents will find comfort. 


PREACHER IN OVERALLS 
by Herman B. Teeter 


Russell Hoy, pastor of Ohio’s Canal 
Lewisville Methodist Church, is one 
of the nation’s best known rural pas- 
tors. You'll meet him in story and 
pictures which tie in closely with 
Rural Life Sunday (May 26 this 
year). After 19 years of working with 
farm folk he says: “Identifying your- 
self with the people is fundamental 
for the rural minister. I believe that 
my people feel I have a better under- 


standing of their problems because I 
am earning at least a part of my liv- 
ing on the land.” 


TREAT YOUR CHILDREN TO TROUBLE 
by Marion Ullmark 


“Many parents are thwarting their 
children’s spiritual development 
through sheltering them from prob- 
lems,” says the author. There’s plenty 
of sound advice for Sunday school 
teachers as well as parents. 


MOSES AND NEFRETIRI: ROMANCE? 
by Dorothy Clarke Wilson 


The wife of a Methodist district 
superintendent is author of Prince of 
Egypt, prize-winning novel on which 
the film, The Ten Commandments, 
bases much of the Egyptian life of 
Moses. Here’s her answer to a ques- 
tion many moviegoers are asking. 
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RICHARD KIRKLAND: AMERICAN 
by Octavus Roy Cohen 


One of the least known heroes of 
American history was a Confederate 
soldier who dared death to bring com- 
fort to his enemies. 


MASTER OF THE STORM 
by George Garfield 


A lifetime of service was crowded 
into one heroic night in 1860 when 
a divinity student saved 17 shipwreck 
victims. 

UNUSUAL METHODISTS 


Some of the most interesting people 
in the world are Methodists. In May 
you'll meet a praying slugger, Chicago 
ball player Ernie Banks; a ’chuting 
chaplain, Major Holland Hope; a sal- 
vation singer, Jerome Hines; and a 
handicapped teacher, Joann Giles. 


WESLEY FOUNDATIONS 

Are America’s 162 Wesley Founda- 
tions doing their job well? Readers 
can prepare for your observance of 
Methodist Student Day (June 9) 
through text and accompanying color 
pictures of new foundation buildings 
at Oklahoma A&M, Iowa State, and 
Southwestern Louisiana College. 


LOOKS AT NEW BOOKS 
by Barnabas 


Springtime’s call of the open road 
lures Barnabas, as well as thousands 
of his readers. He reviews travel 
books, continues commentary on the 
wide, wide world of books. 


TOGETHER WITH THE SMALL FRY 


May brings the youngsters a story 
about cats and gardening, a poem, a 
prayer, and a puzzle. 
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Designed to attract the public eye 


METHODIST CHURCH ROAD MARKER 


* New Design . . . “Methodist Church” 

printed in easy-to-read lettering in the fore- 

ground. An inviting picture of a church 

appears in the background. Lower panel 

for directions. 

* New Colors . . . Colonial cream and 

maroon gives sharp contrast and added eye- 

appeal. 

Travelers and motorists throughout the 

US. will soon be associating this beautiful 

new sign with the knowledge that a friendly TURN LEFT 

Methodist Church is nearby. Order these aie a 

handsome, sturdy markers for your church = 

right away! 
Heavy rust-proof steel, finished in baked enamel. Size 24x30 inches. Available with 
lower panel lettered or plain (may be lettered locally). Lettered markers may have 
2lines of directions; limit the wording to 20 letters when ordering. Prices listed below. 
Transportation extra from Nashville, Tenn. MR-2-PM. 


PLAIN MARKERS. Lower panel left blank. May be lettered locally. 


Quantity Shpg. Wt. Baked Enamel 


1 Plain Marker 9 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $3.92 
2 Plain Markers 16 Ibs., 4 ozs. 

3 Plain Markers ‘ ozs. each, 

4 Plain Markers h ozs. each, $2.59 
5 Plain Markers ‘ ozs. each, 

6 Plain Markers i ozs. each, $2.33 


LETTERED MARKERS. Prices given for signs with identical lettering. 
Quantity Shpg. Wt. Baked Enamel 


1 Lettered Marker 9 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $6.30 
2 Identical Markers 16 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $4.65 
3 Identical Markers 23 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $4.07 
4 Identical Markers 30 ibs., 4 ozs. each, $3.84 
5 Identical Markers 37 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $3.55 
6 Identical Markers 44 Ibs., 4 ozs. each, $3.33 


Left or right-hand arrow 30c extra 
Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 
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GARRETT BIBLICAL INST 
TRE LIBRARY ,! 
EVANSTON ILL . 


American Protestantism in Crisis. 
Paul Hutchi 


Should the Drinker Be Allowed to Join the Chure ‘ : 


The Role of the Minister in Adoption 
Elizabeth McKinney Chm 


Counselor at Work .. .. . James H. Bw 
Russell L. Die 


How Do We Strengthen Our Inner Life? . 
Harry M. Savae 


The Parsonage Pregnancy . Polly Mudge He 
For ‘Mrs. Preacher’ 
One on Us—Humorletics 


The Social Gospel in Worship 


Clarence Seidenspia 7. 5 


On the Record ae 

Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
We Want to Know . 

TOGETHER Preview . 








